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Cade. 

" Be brave then, for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be in England seven 
halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops ; and I will make it felony 
to drink small beer ; all the realm shall be in com- 
mon; and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. 
. . . There shall be no money : all shall eat and 
drink on my score ; and I will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and 
worship me their lord." 

King Henry VI, Part II, Sc. 2. 
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PREFACE 

" You may fool some of the people all the time, 
and you may fool all the people some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time." Many are still led away by facUe orators, 
whether on the platform or in the press, and the 
fog these create is only slowly dispersed by the less 
attractive power of clear thinking. Some have the 
wisdom of the serpent, and charm with the ulterior 
motive of self-advantage ; others, foolish, but well 
intentioned, play on a note of hopeless optimism. 
The effect is very much the same. 

Our object in sending out this book, of the defects 
of which we are fully cognizant, is not to dogmatize 
on what should be done for the benefit of agriculture, 
but to indicate the lines of safety along which pro- 
gress can best be' made ; also to correct some of the 
false impressions which may have been made by the 
circulation of the Report of the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee on those who have not the time or the oppor- 
ttmity to study so large a question. 

C. A. 

January, 1914. E. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Report of the Land Enquiry Committee is the 
work of a body of gentlemen who claim to speak 
with authority on a number of questions connected 
with agriculture. In these circumstances it is desir- 
able to ascertain what their qualifications are for the 
work they have undertaken, what knowledge they 
have at first hand, and how far they have approached 
their subject with impartiality. 

An examination of the composition of the Com- 
mittee is not likely to inspire confidence in those 
whose interests are the subject of the Enquiry. The 
Committee consisted of solicitors, barristers, journa- 
lists, one member of foreign birth, and others ; the 
chairman being the only member who could claim 
any knowledge of agriculture. All of the members 
were of one political party. Such a committee was 
not in a position to sift evidence or test the truth of 
any statements made to them in the coiirse of their 
investigation. This, perhaps, was hardly necessary, 
because, having set out in a purely partisan spirit to 
prove a particular thesis, they had only to select 
evidence favourable to their own point of view. 
This part of their work they have done admirably. 
The proposals they bring forward as the result of 
their inquiry are revolutionary and completely sub- 
versive of the present system of land tenure in this 
country. Before they are considered, much more 
adopted, the whole question should be the subject of 
an impartial inquiry. To found legislation upon 

ix 



X INTRODUCTION 

evidence so partial would be unprecedented and 
dangerous. The agricultural system of this country 
is not a growth of yesterday. It has been built up 
upon the experience of centuries, and cannot be 
tinkered with by an inexperienced body without 
serious results. Selected evidence from landowners 
and farmers cannot be accepted as having any 
weight, and when on agricultural matters it is given 
by grocers, barbers, chemists, chauffeurs, school- 
masters, signalmen, fellmongers, cycle agents, still 
less are agriculturists likely to receive it with any 
respect. 

It is important to remember that this Enquiry was 
made by a small "Committee of friends of the present 
Government — primarily for the information of the 
Government" — and that the chairman was selected 
by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, although it was denied that it was an official 
move. The Committee carried out its work in secret 
on the specious plea that those giving evidence would 
be subjected to intimidation. 

It appears to us that the evidence given in answer 
to the questions sent out has been carefully sorted, 
only that being given which suits the book, the rest 
being consigned to the waste-paper basket. The 
Report is framed to carry out the plan so carefully 
laid, and it is naturally coloured by the preconceived 
ideas of the Committee. The other side is not heard. 
The Report contains a mass of unsound argument, 
worked up by evidence carefully chosen ; and on this 
flimsy basis the Committee stand as the champions of 
the distressed agricultural industry. Our purpose in 
writing this book is to bring forward on behalf of 
agriculture some of those truths which have been so 
carefully suppressed. 

Votes are necessary for the political machine, no 
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matter what industry is scrapped in the process. 
Both parties have this inherent weakness, it is of 
their nature born, and the only hope for agriculture 
in these days is to look after itself. To look to the 
hills for help requires a faith which has been too much 
shaken. Other times, other methods. 

Agriculturists would indeed be simple if they were 
taken in by the assiirances of amateurs. All Utopian 
ideas, pleasant though they are to muse upon, will 
fail unless they are based on practical knowledge. We 
are aware that every industry has its social as well as 
its economic side, and agriculture is no exception to 
the rule ; but the motives of the industry are not 
primarily philanthropic, and unless the business 
flourishes the social side must suffer. Again, every 
industry requires not only labour but capital, and 
capital cannot be obtained unless it can secure a 
sufficient interest . The proposal therefore to read] ust 
rents, which is really equivalent to writing down the 
rate of interest on the capital invested in land, is a 
serious proposal, and in these days, when such a high 
rate of interest is obtainable abroad, is likely to lead 
to a displacement of capital in an industry which 
requires all it can get. What agriculture lacks is 
capital. As an illustration we take the rural housing 
question, which would be largely solved if the land- 
owners could obtain capital at a low rate of interest. 
It is the duty of the owners of land to provide ade- 
quately for those who work on their estates. They 
have, however, in many cases, been severely crippled 
by the disastrous times of low prices, from which, 
happily, agriculture is just emerging, and it is not 
easy for them, with money so dear, to build cottages. 
Money advanced by the State at alow rate of interest 
and over a long term of years, and made a first charge 
on the land, would meet this difficulty, and if, at the 
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same time, the Govermnent and local authorities 
undertook to do what is obviously as much their duty 
as that of any landowner — to furnish houses for their 
own workmen who now occupy labourers' cottages^ 
the difficulty would be largely solved. 

Having some acquaintance with agriculture, we are 
naturally interested in the welfare of every class con- 
nected with the land, whether they be on the side of 
capital or on the side of labour, for both are equally 
necessary. Their interests are really identical, they 
are different parts of one structure, and if one is 
injured the whole suffers. There is only this differ- 
ence, that the mobility of capital gives it an advan- 
tage. Those, therefore, who are bringing forward 
proposals for the reorganization of the great industry 
should bear this firmly in mind. Economic laws can- 
not be tampered with, with impunity. 

We do not mean by this, that the old doctrine of 
laissez-faire should be re-established, and that there 
should be no regard for the welfare of the people 
engaged in industry, but we are not of opinion that 
the interest of any class engaged in agriculture is in 
such a state as to call for the drastic treatment pro- 
posed in the Report. We are not advocating any 
change in our fiscal system, but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that, if wages are to be artificial, and 
rents are to be artificial, sooner or later artificial prices 
for produce must follow, and the basis of Free Trade 
will be destroyed. What is required is a general 
enlightenment as to where the true interests of agri- 
culture really lie. It cannot be to the advantage of 
agriculture that the labourer should be badly housed 
or that he should be paid such low wages as to inca- 
pacitate him from doing a day's work. With regard 
to housing, we agree that there is great room for im- 
provement, both in supply and quality, but we do not 
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think that to do away with the "tied" cottage is 
practicable. With regard to earnings, sufficiently 
reliable evidience has not been produced to justify the 
setting up of a statutory minimum wage. There 
probably are parishes in England where wages are not 
adequate, but the Government returns bear out the 
view, to which we hold, that these are exceptions and 
not the rule, and we are of opinion that if the legisla- 
ture should step in between the employer and the 
employed it would be of the gravest danger to the 
interests of the labourers themselves. 

The chairman, in his introduction says : " The 
present moment is, we may reasonably hope, rather 
more propitious than the year 1886 for a practical 
effort to deal with this problem. At that time many 
landlords and tenants were in grave difficulties. We 
were barely emerging from the disastrous depression 
which began about 1879." In this statement there is 
a great error. The worst depression in prices was in 
1894 and 1895, when the average price of wheat fell 
to 22s. lod. and 23s. id. per quarter. Agricxilture did 
not begin to emerge from depression before the begin- 
ning of this century, some fourteen years after the 
date mentioned. 

We agree that no ref orms.of village life can succeed 
which are not founded upon a sound economic basis. 
The findings of the Committee, however, fail to satisfy 
this principle laid down by the chairman, and it 
is for this reason that we so largely disagree with 
them. 

Arthur Young is quoted as speaking of the " crim- 
inal extravagance of those who lavish in one night an 
expense that would feed a parish for a month." This 
may have been correct in his day, but is not true if it 
is meant to apply to those who get their income from 
land at the present time. Indeed, few landowners 
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could live on their estates were it not for other 
sources of income. 

There is nothing to prove that the state of the 
labourer before the time of enclosures was any better 
than at present, and the present generation of em- 
ployers will certainly look with disfavour on the 
revival of a system whereby " a man works partly 
for a farmer and partly for himself." If the State is 
going to fix the conditions of emplojnnent and of 
labour it had better realize the socialistic ideal of 
taking in each others' washing at once, and work all 
the land itself. That would be logical but not profit- 
able. 

The precipitancy with which the Report was laid 
before the public has been unfortunate, because if the 
Committee had waited for the issue of the Census 
Report of 191 1, and for the report on "Migration from 
the rural districts in England and Wales," issued by 
the Board of Agriculture, both of which knock the 
bottom out of their arguments, a great deal of trouble 
and time would have been saved. While the hare 
goes wUdly round and round in a crazy circle, the 
tortoise goes slowly but surely to his goal. 

We are told that the low wages paid to agricultural 
labourers are driving them by their thousands into the 
towns and across the seas. Now, what are the^acts ? 
The Census Report, 1911, for England and Wales 
shows that there are more men employed on the land 
than there were ten years ago. The actual increase 
of farm servants is given as 38,000, and although some 
allowance must be made for the fact that when the 
1901 Census was taken some men were engaged in the 
South African war, still, this figure shows that for 
the first time for many years the depopulation of the 
countryside has been arrested, and more labour is 
being employed upon the land. In addition to the 
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figure given above, there are 15,000 more farmers, 
graziers, and their families working on the farms. We 
hope that the Committee, when they read these 
figures, will be consoled. There is probably now a 
sufficiency of labour for the work on the farm, 
although if the arable area of the country could be 
increased more labour would be required. Every- 
thing depends on the system of cultivation, and that 
is why we insist on the dangers of hasty legislation 
which is likely to have a depopulating effect on the 
country. 

So much for the results of the Census Report. The 
findings of the " Migration Report " are even more 
startling. From this we gather that the migration 
and emigration movement is most active in the north 
of England where the wages are the highest, and that 
the shortage of labour is to be most found in the 
high-wage districts. This official paper gives a flat 
contradiction to the misleading statements on this 
subject made in the Report of the Committee. It 
says : " The low wages in the rural districts are 
mentioned as a cause of discontent, but it may be 
doubted whether this in itself is so powerful a factor 
as the lack of opportunity, and, in fact, there appears 
no evidence that emigration is greatest in districts 
where wages are lowest." 

By all means increase the opportunities of men, 
wherever that is possible, and we were of opinion that 
the Small Holdings Act was introduced for that pur- 
pose ; but it does not appear that the agricultural 
labotuer is anxious to put his savings into so hazard- 
ous a venture. According to the Annual Report of 
the Proceedings under the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts, 1908 and 1910, only 33 per cent, of those 
who now occupy holdings " were described as agri- 
cultural labourers at the date of their applications." 
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What are known as " the plums " of a profession 
are not numerous ; there are certainly not enough for 
each to have one. It is quite possible for a labourer to 
rise so that he may occupy the more important posi- 
tions in his trade, and that is all that is offered in any 
industry that we are aware of. But it is only the few, 
the exceptional men, who can do so. Agriculture is 
the same as any other business in this respect, and 
many a man who has migrated, expecting to find an 
Eldorado in the town, and " plums " for the asking, 
must have wished that he could find himself back in 
his cottage on the land, with his regular employment 
before him. We shall see this more clearly when a 
depression in trade comes on us, as come it will. The 
unhealthy life of the factory or the mine, even with 
the cinematograph thrown in, is a poor exchange for 
an open-air existence on the land. 

Emigration is another thing, and this crowded 
country never can compete with the vaster fields for 
enterprise offered in the New World. It will be a poor 
day for England when the spirit of the nation so far 
evaporates that no one can be found to go and help 
build up the Empire beyond the seas. 

With regard to the health of the country as com- 
pared with that of the towns, the chairman gives some 
statistics which call for remark. If people wish to 
live long, and to be able to bring up their children to 
an age of manhood, they should live in the country. 
That is quite clear from the figures which are given : 

Deaths below 5 years 4-I (urban) to 3 (rural) 

Deaths between 5 and 10 years ...4 (urban) to 3 (rural) 
Deaths between 10 and 15 years 2i (urban) to 3 (rural) 

Deaths between 15 and 20 years Rates the same 

Deaths between 20 and 25 years ..7 (urban) to 8 (rural) 
Deaths between 25 and 35 years Rates nearly the same 
Deaths after 35 years The rural districts re- 
gain their advantage 
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It is confirmed, too, by the Report of the Registrar- 
General on Births, Deaths, and Marriages for 1911, 
which says : " Outside the metropolis, mortality in 
general increases in proportion to urbanization." 

The greater proportion of deaths in the rural 
districts between the ages of 20 and 25 is, however, 
remarkable. In the body of the Report an ingenious 
theory is set up in the form of a curve of physical effi- 
ciency. We are told there that the starved country 
youths do, at the age of 18 to 25, reach such a state of 
physical efficiency that they are able to flock into the 
towns, healthy and strong, to oust the weaker, there 
born. (Mr. Wilson Fox found that 66 per cent, of the 
Metropolitan Police (Inner Divisions) were country 
born.) It is curious, therefore, that in spite of this 
curve of efficiency argument, deaths in the rural 
districts between the ages of 20 and 25 years should 
preponderate over those in the urban districts. The 
influx of healthy countrymen must, however, affect 
the return of mortality between those ages in the 
towns which would otherwise show a much higher 
rate. Anyhow, these figures show nothing in support 
of the Committee's arguments, and we are unable to 
accept them as proving that the countryman is, at 
any age, less healthy than the townsman. The 
figures also giving the preponderance of deaths from 
tuberculosis of the lungs require very careful scrutiny, 
partly because rural districts are not necessarily 
agricultural districts, the rural areas including the 
suburbs of large towns. The Registrar-General's 
Report shows " that phthisis mortality in 1911 
increases with urbanization from a minimum in the 
rural districts to a maximum in London." 

The picture is indeed a gloomy one, painted in 
colours of the lowest tone. Not a spot of high-light 
anywhere, no ray of hope, a sea of despondency. 
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Even the miseries of the towns, observed by all who 
have eyes to see, have been so palliated that the 
country view may appear darker still. We may hope 
that the intelligence of the public will not be equally 
obscure, but that with a more discerning eye it will 
be able to view these things in their proper light. We 
have quotations from Arthur Young and from Lord 
Beaconsfield, both slightly out of date. We have 
such statements as " that the wealth of the country 
has been growing enormously while the agricultural 
laboiurer has been standing stUl." 

No feeling of shock and shiver runs through us 
when we read that the amount of income assessed for 
Income-tax in England and Wales has risen by more 
than £300,000,000 during the last 20 years, and yet 
that "the agricultural labourer's income, after allow- 
ing for a rise in prices, has, on the average, remained 
stationary or declined," and why ? Because we find 
on a study of the facts that the statement is fallacious. 

The wealth of the country has largely increased 
during the last 20 years, but the wealth of agriculture 
has very largely decreased during the same period. 
The total gross assessment of lands under Schedule 
A is as follows : 1890-91, £41,378,589 ; 1900-01, 
£36,941,918 ; 1910-11, £36,843,606. 

The agricultural wages have very considerably in- 
creased during that period. It is common knowledge 
that there has been a rise in wages since 1907 which 
cannot be put at less than is. to 2S. a week. 

There is yet another very misleading statement. It 
is stated that the farmer suffers from a feeling of in- 
security on his farm . This thin ice is skated over very 
lightly; if it is true it is a serious matter, and should 
be probed to the bottom ; a favourite phrase of 
the reformer, and not a bad thing if he only knew 
when he had touched bottom ! But, again, unfor- 
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tunately for the Report, the farmer, who it may be 
supposed knows his own business best, so much pre- 
fers a yearly tenancy that he will not take a lease. 

It is true that through the action of recent legisla- 
tion a feeling of great insecurity has been created 
amongst the owners of land, and large blocks of pro- 
perty have been thrown on the market. This has 
also been accentuated by the purchases of land by the 
local authorities for the purposes of small holdings. 
A new situation has therefore been created for tenant 
farmers, and in some cases they have found them- 
selves cut adrift from their tenancies, and have been 
put to considerable inconvenience and loss. This in- 
seciurity is likely to be increased by such proposals as 
are contained in the Report, and some amendment of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act should at once be intro- 
duced, giving a tenant farmer compensation for dis- 
turbance whenever a sale is effected over his head. 
We venture to think that this is all the security he 
now desires. The farmer has no liking for land courts, 
and official interference of that sort, and, besides, 
land courts would give him no security if land is to 
be compulsorily sold in order to provide the popula- 
tion with an easy access to land. 

Such a statement as that " land which a few years 
ago was producing at the outside £io worth of food- 
stuff to the acre, when ctdtivated in large farms, is 
now producing anything up to £ioo worth of food- 
stuff to the acre " must evoke laughter. We know 
that agriculturists are supposed to be of a lower 
mental calibre than others ; but they are not such 
arrant fools as the above might lead the public to 
suppose, and it is counting too much on the general 
credulity to suggest that owners or occupiers of 
land would so far neglect their opportunities as not 
to develop the potential values of their estates. May 
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we suggest thata ;f loo worth of foodstuff off an acre 
of land may be obtained at too great a cost to show a 
profit. We should require to see very careful balance 
sheets before accepting any such statements. The 
Report will do some good if it awakens the farmer to a 
sense of the folly of some of his critics. 

Local government authorities do not escape criti- 
cism in this Report, and as they have failed, accord- 
ing to the Report, to do their duty, the central 
authority is to be called in to police the districts 
under their control. This is not likely to ease the 
position, and we may look forward to considerable 
friction in the future. The local authorities are now 
very strong bodies, and it is by no means certain on 
which side the superior power will lie. However this 
may be, the question has to be fought out — ^whether 
the State is to be the arbiter in local affairs and 
the controller of agricultural industry, or whether 
the self-reliance which is, born of individual liberty 
and local freedom is to continue. 
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PART I 
CHAPTER I 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND HIS WAGE 

The chairman, in the concluding remarks of his 
introduction to the Report, says : " Hardly anyone 
who gives an unbiassed consideration to the question 
can help coming to the conclusion that the position 
of a large number of our agricultural labourers rela- 
tively to the immense and increasing wealth of the 
country is a very grave discredit to the nation as a 
whole." 

The answer to this is a simple one, quite apart from 
the accuracy of the assertion, and can be put into a 
few words. Agriculture has had no share in the " im- 
mense and increasing wealth of the country." It is a 
fallacy which lies at the root of a great deal of the 
reasoning in this Report to suppose that agriculture 
has, except in the production of milk, and perhaps of 
fruit and vegetables, any relation to the prosperity or 
otherwise of these islands, except in so far as that 
prosperity affects the general markets of the world. 

The nation, however, cannot shirk its responsi- 
bility. It has determined to open its ports freely to 
the trade of the world, and it has no right to turn 
round and, through the mouthpiece of its Govern- 
ment, blame the industry which has had to carry the 
burden of that policy. 
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The natural protection referred to by Mr. Cobden 
in the House of Commons on March 12th, 1844, and 
which he evidently thought would continue, has dis- 
appeared. Mr. Cobden said : " As far as I can obtain 
information from the books of merchants, the cost of 
transit from Dantzic during an average of ten years 
may be put down at los. 6d. a quarter, including in 
this freight landing, loading, insurance, and other 
items of every kind. This is the natural protection 
enjoyed by the farmers of this country. . . . This 
is an important consideration for those who say that 
there is no natural protection for the farmers, inas- 
much as it gives the farmer a constant protection 
of half a guinea." 

The cost of bringing wheat, not from Dantzic 
but from America, has been less than one shilling 
per quarter. No comment is necessary. 

Agriculture has accommodated itself to Free Trade 
conditions. That is all that has happened. While 
other industries have increased by leaps and bounds, 
agriculture has been starved, almost annihilated. It 
is no exaggeration to say that if the low prices of 
1893, when the average for wheat was only 22s. lod. 
per quarter, had continued, either the country would 
have had to change its Free Trade policy or the agri- 
cultural machine would have stopped. As it was the 
position was saved neither by the State nor by poli- 
ticians, but by the capitalist owner, who now, mis- 
named landlord, is the subject of so much ridicule 
and obloquy ; and also by the capitalist farmer. 
These are facts : let him controvert them who can. 

But what is the gravamen of the charge made 
against agriculturists with regard to their treatment 
of labour ? 

It is (i) that they have ground down wages until 
" in only a few counties in England and Wales are 
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the average earnings of ordinary labourers sufficient 
to keep a family of normal size in a state of physical 
efficiency." 

(2) That as a consequence of this action " many of 
the most energetic and independent labourers are 
either emigrating to the colonies or migrating to the 
towns, thereby increasing the competition for work 
in the towns and depressing the wages of the town 
labourers." 

(3) That "these low wages set up a vicious circle, 
since by keeping down the standard of physical and 
mental development they tend to prevent labourers 
from being worth a higher wage." 

There are further indirect results mentioned which 
can better be dealt with in a criticism of the other 
portions of the Report ; such as the effect of low wages 
on cottage accommodation. Bearing in mind the 
above-stated charges made against the employers in 
the great industry of Agriculture, we shall proceed to 
examine this section of the Report in detail. 

THE NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

For this Report the detailed returns of the 1911 
Census were not available, and so the Committee had 
to fall back on the Census Report of 1901. This is 
unfortunate, because although the 1911 Census does 
not show any very considerable increase in the 
number of those employed oh the land, there has been 
some increase, and for the first time for many years 
the depopulation process has been arrested. As 
might be expected, with better prices there has been 
a greater demand for labour and an increase in wages. 
This, at the outset, relieves somewhat the general 
gloom of the picture, and we start with the fact that 
during the last decade more men have been employed 
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on the land, and that wages have risen. The figures 

given in the Census, 1911, are : — 

1901 1911 

Shepherds 25,354 ... 20,836 

Those in charge of cattle .. . 81,302 ... 69,094 

Those in charge of horses 154, 377 ••■ 128,122 

Ordinary labourers ... 348,072 ... 425,063 



609,105 ... 643,115 
THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The Committee rightly state that " a return which 
only gave the actual cash wages would be quite mis- 
leading, and has therefore taken as its basis the returns 
given in the ' Report of an Inquiry by the Board of 
Trade into the earnings and hours of labour of work- 
people of the United Kingdom (V, Agriculture), in the 
year 1907.' The earnings of the labourer averaged 
per week is the only true measure of what his wages 
really are." If this is accepted, as it has been by the 
Committee in its Report, we should hear no more of 
wages being only 12s. per week. 

WAGES OF ORDINARY AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 
ENGLAND 

Three tables are given showing the countries in 
which wagesareover i8s. perweek, under i8s. per week, 
and under 17s. per week. The counties of Durham and 
Northumberland give the highest wages ; but they 
should not be included in this list, because we are told 
in a note that " there are comparatively few ordinary 
labourers in Northumberland and Durham. The 
rates given are those of horsemen (or ploughmen), 
who form the largest class of farm servant." 

The difference in wages is very marked as between 
different counties, but before judgment is passed an 
inquiry should be made as to what the real wage is in 
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different parts, i.e., what the money wage will ex- 
change for. We know that real wages decrease as 
the price of necessary commodities increases, and 
that a man who earns £1 per week in the town and 
has to pay 5s. per week for two rooms, is not so well 
off as the agricultural labourer who only receives 17s. 
per week but obtains a cottage and garden for is. 6d. 
per week. It would look on the face of it that the 
town labourer was better off in wages by 3s. per week, 
whilst in reality he is worse off by 6d. 

A curious feature in connection with field labour is 
the number of women employed. Total females, aged 
10 years and upwards, engaged in agriculture in 
England and Wales number 90,128. In rural districts 
alone there are 77,988. In Cambridgeshire only 272 
females are employed against 13,005 male workers. 
In Northumberland, 3,238 women against 11,786 
men. In Wiltshire, 846 women against 23,154 men. 
In Durham, 2,066 women against 10,371 men. It is 
quite clear from these figures, which are taken from 
the 191 1 Census, that the cultivators of the soil in the 
northern counties are able to recoup a considerable 
part of the higher wage paid to the male worker by 
the employment of women at a lower rate. It is 
curious that no return is given in the Report of the 
Board of Trade in earnings of labour (Cd. 5460) of the 
wages of these women workers. 

Then we know that in the north of England allow- 
ances have been made on a very liberal scale for those 
who board in (8s. per head.) These points have to 
be borne in mind in making a comparison of wages in 
different parts of the country, but we agree with the 
Committee that the figures given in the Board of 
Trade Report are approximately correct. Two im- 
portant considerations will naturally arise in con- 
nection with these tables : (i) To what extent the 
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system of cultivation is affected by the higher wage. 
(2) How far the low wage is responsible for emigra- 
tion. These will be dealt with later, in their proper 
place. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS IN I912-I3 

In connection with the above an official paper, the 
last " Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom," is quoted, and from this we learn that, 
taking 1900 as the base year, wages have gradually 
risen nearly 5 per cent. This rise follows the line of 
improvement in agriculture from the time of the 
great depression. These figures do not, however, give 
a correct estimate of wages at the present time, be- 
cause in a great part of England there has been a 
further rise in 1913. It is a pity that the figures were 
not brought up to date in the Report, which was not 
issued before October, 1913 ; a long time after the 
rise in wages had been made, and certainly some of 
the statements under the head of " Our Own Investi- 
gation " require revision. 

In dealing with the question of wages it is satis- 
factory to note the following statement that " From 
the point of view of the labourer the amount that he 
can buy with his wage is more important than its 
actual amount." Interesting tables are put in show- 
ing the " Fluctuations of cash wages of ordinary 
labourers " and " Percentage variations of retail 
prices of food commonly consumed by agricultural 
labourers"; but the Committee comment fairly on 
these figures and state that there has been " little or 
no increase in the cost of house-rent or clothing during 
the last five years in rural districts, and thus the total 
cost of living has not increased so much as these 
figures at first sight might suggest." The Committee 
also point out that the " majority of agricultural 
labourers do not purchase all the food which they 
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consume . ' ' Finally the Committee are of opinion that 
it will take los. lid. in 1913 to purchase the same 
amount of food as ids. would have purchased in 1907. 
If the recent rise in wages had been taken into account 
it would have been found that the increased cost of 
food had been covered by the increased wages, and 
the statement that " when the increased cost of living 
has been taken into account, the real earnings of 
60 per cent, of the ordinary agricultural labourers 
have actually decreased since 1907," would, on the 
estimates of the Committee itself, have had to be 
corrected. 

FURTHER ASPECTS OF THE WAGE QUESTION 

Lump payments, payment in kind, and the 
Truck Act 

Before examining the arguments here set forth, the 
position taken up by the Committee with regard to 
the real meaning of wages should be clearly under- 
stood. The Committee state, on page 2, section ii, 
that it has so far accepted the Board of Trade Report, 
Cd. 5460, as to use it as a basis. That is that the true 
measure of the rewards of labour are the earnings, not 
the cash wage. The Committee also say that " from 
the point of view of the labourer the amount that he 
can buy with his wage is more important than its 
actual amount." With both these conclusions we 
agree, and if we can concentrate attention on " Earn- 
ings " and " Real wages " the way will be much 
cleared for the true conception of the case. But, 
under the above heading, section 5 {a), the Board of 
Trade Report is criticized on the groimd that it is too 
flattering. The Committee here say : " The figures 
we have quoted give a startling picture of the actual 
level of wages in low paid counties, but, startling as 
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it is, it is too flattering." We must again remind our 
readers that it is not the general level of wages that is 
being considered here, but the level of wages of the 
ordinary agricultural labourer. The higher paid 
labourers' wages are not taken into account. The 
following extract from the Report (Cd. 5460) will 
show how the earnings were arrived at : " Whilst the 
time wages payable in cash almost invariably form the 
principal factor in the earnings of the farm labourer, 
it is the sum total of all his cash receipts, whether in 
the form of time wages, piece-work earnings, or over- 
time money, together with the actual value of all the 
allowances in kind which he may receive, that should 
be regarded as the measure of his earnings." To this 
the Committee appear to take exception, in spite of 
the fact that it has accepted the Report (Cd. 5460) as 
its basis. 

The Committee object to the lump sum payment 
at harvest, which it puts at ;f 5, though in a great part 
of England it is as high as £8, and the objection is 
based on the inconvenience to the agricultural 
labourer's wife, who has to buy her groceries and 
stores weekly, and who is therefore obliged to run 
into debt, and in consequence pay high prices for 
food. We are told that in the reports received by 
the Committee this grievance is constantly referred 
to. None of these reports are, however, published, 
and it is in such a case as this that the manner of 
holding a secret inquiry is so unsatisfactory. The 
experience of many a practical man would be exactly 
the contrary. Many labourers actually prefer the 
present system of payment to any other, and when 
offered to be paid on the flat wage system have 
refused. The best men prefer the opportunity of 
earning a better wage. 

It is quite correct to make an allowance for the 
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rent of a cottage when estimating earnings, but the 
weekly average cash earnings for England of an 
ordinary agricultural labourer of 17s. 6d. does not 
include any allowance made on account of cheap 
cottage and garden accommodation, which for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales is taken at £4 a year, or 
about IS. 6d. per week. But the Land Enquiry Com- 
mittee were strongly of opinion that the agricultural 
labourer should pay an economic rent for his cottage. 
This cannot possibly be put at less than 3s. per week, 
therefore if cottages were let at what are called 
economic rents, at least another is. 6d. per week 
wotild have to be charged, and as it is not charged, 
another is. 6d. per week should be added to the 
17s. 6d. (Cd. 5460) which the labourer now earns, 
bringing up the earnings to 19s. per week. In 
putting the economic rent of a cottage at 3s. per 
week we are understating the case. We prefer, 
however, to be on the safe side. 

A great deal is made of perquisites and other pay- 
ments in kind which are said to have been included 
by the Board of Trade in arriving at the average 
earnings, and the farmers are charged with making 
dishonest and evasive replies when questioned as to 
how they pay their men. ' ' The farmers always claim 
that an allowance of drink, when given, is a free gift, 
and not a part of the wage. On the other hand, when 
asked how much a week they give their men, many of 
the farmers, even in their returns to the Board of 
Trade, added the value of the beer and cider." Here 
again is shown how little value can be attached to a 
Report of this nature. A commission would have 
sifted the evidence on the spot, and, instead of these 
vague charges, not supported, so far as the public is 
aware, by one shred of evidence, the truth would have 
been arrived at. 
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But after all, what are these payments in kind 
worth, of which such a pother is naade ? The average 
estimated value of allowances in kind per week for 
ordinary labourers, excluding rent of cottage and 
garden, amounts only to lod., ranging from is. 2d. in 
the Northern counties to only 5d. a week in the South, 
Midland, and Eastern counties. In these counties, 
payment in kind is a negligible quantity ; but still 
it may be worth more than its money value to the 
labourer. Take the case of the farmer who ploughs 
the land for his men's potatoes. It may be a great 
economy and convenience to the labourer that this 
should be done for him, and the farmer if he were 
asked to make a return of everjrthing the man earned 
would be quite justified in including such an item of 
service rendered. But they are seldom included in 
any wage agreement. As far as one can gather from 
the Report such services are objectionable, as they 
savour too much of doles and perquisites. In future 
all payments are to be in cash — ^that is to say, that 
instead of having a cottage rent free, or at a nominal 
rent, the labourer will have to pay a commercial rent ; 
that instead of being given free wood for firing, he 
will have to pay for it ; and for all the carting that 
he requires done for him ; that instead of being given 
extra potato land, with the ground prepared and the 
potatoes put in for him, he will have to buy his 
potatoes ; milk will also have to be paid for. It costs 
the farmer little to cart a load of firewood or to 
plough for and sow a row or two of potatoes for his 
labourers ; but it is a very different matter, as those 
who live in the country know, when these things have 
to be paid for. The lod. a week would then, we 
think, become swollen into quite a considerable 
amount. The labourer should be the best judge of 
whether the proposed change would be to his advan- 
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tage or not, but apparently this is to be decided for 
him by voters who Uve in towns and know nothing 
of his wishes or requirements. Very grave mischief 
may be done if those who are principally concerned 
are not consulted before action is taken. There is 
nothing more harmful than experimental legislation 
on a large scale. The Report, in comparing the posi- 
tion of the town and country labourer, says : " There 
is an important difference between a cash wage of i6s. 
and a wage of i2s. paid in cash with an extra 4s. made 
up out of perquisites." This is quite a hypothetical 
case, because there is no such thing as a cash wage of 
I2s. with an extra 4s. made up out of perquisites. The 
payments for harvest work and piece-work are not 
perquisites, and be it noted that the Board of Trade 
returns give lod. per week as the average in England 
of allowances in kind. 

LONG HOURS AND ABSENCE OF HOLIDAYS 

From the tables given, it may be gathered that the 
mean average time of work for the ordinary labourer 
is in the summer 10 hours, and in the winter 9 hours 
per day ; i^ hours have been allowed in each case 
for meals, so that the man would be about for ii| 
hours in summer and io| hours in winter. This 
cannot be correct, because in the dead of winter it is 
not customary for ordinary labourers to come to work 
before it is light, say at 7 a.m., and they leave off 
at 5 p.m., ID hours in all. As a matter of fact, very 
little work is done after 4 p.m. in winter. At any 
rate, taking the winter hours work at 10, from that 
must be taien the i^ hours allowed for meals. The 
total working hours therefore are only 8 J hours. It 
would be much nearer the mark to say 8 hours. In 
the summer the hours of work would be about 10 
hours per day. These hours do not seem to be ex- 
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cessive, considering the nature of the work. It must 
be remembered that a great deal of work on the arable 
lands is by piece-work, as is also the work of hedging 
and ditching, and in that case the labourer is at 
liberty to decide what his hours shall be. From 177 
parishes, the information received was that the 
labourer worked io| hours per day in winter. To 
this must be added the i J hours allowed for meals, so 
that he is in the field for 12 hours. The man must 
therefore be working in the dark for about 3 hours 
a day. One can hardly believe that anyone is so 
foolish as to employ men in this manner ; but 
here, again, there is no evidence given. The Com- 
mittee give information from a Norfolk labourer 
(c. 80), which says that " There are men working 
7 day^ a week for months, until fagged out, and 
then go on a sick club saying they are ill. There 
is nothing the matter with them ; all they want 
is a month's rest." Really, evidence of this sort 
is most perplexing. The Report is here dealing 
with the ordinary labourer, not with men in charge 
of cattle and horses. The ordinary labourer does 
not work on Sundays. So long as agriculture goes 
on, until, at any rate, the time arrives when we 
shall be machine-made and machine-driven, live 
stock will require to be fed, watered, and milked on 
Sunday just as on any other day. The men who look 
after stock are paid higher wages on that account, 
and they do not grudge the trouble. As a rule. Eng- 
lishmen are fond of stock, and this country would not 
be successful in that branch of farming if it were not 
so. The idea of men malingering in order to shirk 
their duties to the live animals in their charge would 
certainly be repudiated by the men themselves as 
foreign to their character. 
The question of a half-holiday for the men on the 
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farm is one which deserves S3mipathetic considera- 
tion. But it is not without difficulties, because agri- 
culture, which depends on the times and seasons, is 
very different from other mechanical industries. When 
we consider how important it is to secure the harvest 
in good condition (24 hours' rain will turn a fine 
sample of barley into pig food) ; how necessary it is to 
get the seed in at the proper time, it will be found that 
it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule for a 
half-hoUday. Still, the men should receive the great- 
est consideration compatible with the efficient work- 
ing of the land, and the young men should be given 
facilities for cricket in the summer and a game of foot- 
ball in the winter ; while the older men might also be 
given a half-holiday when possible on a Saturday. 
Each employer should be left to decide this for him- 
self. A certain amount of relaxation does every man 
good, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
labourer on the land is an exception. 

COUNTRY AVERAGE AND LOW WAGES 

The Board of Trade figures again come in for criti- 
cism, although they have been taken as a basis for 
the purpose of the Report. It is argued that the 
average earnings given by any county do not give a 
true picture of the variations within counties. This is 
probably true ; an average must be something be- 
tween the highest and the lowest, and it would be 
obviously impossible for any Report to give all the 
individual wages paid. It is to be regretted that 
cash wages have again been taken to illustrate ; they 
are no measure of a man's earnings, and to refer 
to them only complicates the issue. 

It is possible that in every county there are em- 
ployers who are not giving their men a sufficient 
remuneration. With such employers no one has any 
S5anpathy ; but it may be pointed out that these men 
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are acting very foolishly in their own interest, 
because the best labour will tend to desert such 
employers. The good master will have the advantage 
over the bad in business, and it is quite true that the 
lowest paid labour is often not the cheapest. The 
best agricultural opinion would always be against the 
man who sweated his labour ; but because there may 
be cases where the men are not paid a sufficient wage 
it is not justifiable to speak of agriculture as a 
sweated industry. Insufficient wages (earnings) are 
the exception, not the rule. There has been, however, 
too much waiting on others in this matter of wages, 
and in the future each individual should be free to pay 
what wages he thinks fairly earned. A return of the 
actual earnings of labourers in the different districts 
would probably have a salutary effect, and compel 
those who lag behind to come up into line. Such 
employers are doing no good to themselves, and much 
harm to others. 

We regard the tables giving counties where wages 
are below 13s. per week as valueless, because earnings 
are the only fair measure of wages. The figures given 
do not recognize the recent rise in wages. To support 
the evidence of low wages, four witnesses are cited. 
It is impossible to accept such evidence without 
examination. The wages these four people quote are 
certainly abnormally low, but are these the wages of 
able-bodied men ? It is not fair to gauge the average 
wage by including all the old men and boys. Agri- 
culture is one of the industries which finds work for 
the very old men ; men who certainly would not be 
employed at all in the great industrial centres. One 
witness (X362) says : "I often wonder if the reason 
so many agricultural labourers break up between the 
ages of 45 and 50 is due to their inability to get 
sufficient soUd food." The answer to this query is 
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that agricultural labourers do not break up between 
the ages of 45 and 50. On the contrary, they remain 
healthier and live longer than any other labourers in 
the kingdom, as appears from the following extract 
from " An Investigation of the Sickness and Mortality 
experience of the I.O.O.F., Manchester Unity, during 
the five years 1893-1897, by Mr. Alfred W. Watson, 
F.A.A., F.S.S., 1903, p. 44 : — 

" On proceeding to examine the mortality experience 
with reference to occupations as exhibited by Table B, 
the first significant feature will be found in the very low 
death-rates of Group A, agricultural. The superior 
vitality of this group in all geographical areas and at 
all periods of life is clearly illustrated by the following 
comparison of the ratios of the actual to expected deaths 
in Group A (agricultural) and Group H (miscellaneous 
occupations, rural) respectively : 



Ages 

16 to 44 


Group A 
(Agricultural) 

61 


Group H 
(Miscellaneous occupa- 
tions, Rural) 

71 


45 to 64 

65 and upwards 


74 
... 103 


... 107 
... 124 



LOSS OF WAGES THROUGH WET WEATHER 

The Report states that in 47 per cent, of the 1,922 
parishes from which answers were received to the 
above question, it was stated the labourers lost time 
owing to wet or frosty weather. We may say at once 
that it is an objectionable practice to penalize men on 
account of the weather. There is nearly always some 
work on the farm which can be carried on under 
shelter, and the wages are not so high as to justify 
treatment of this sort. Farmers would be wise to 
concede this point to their men, but we do not think 
that men are shut out in bad weather to anything like 
the extent stated. In the Enquiry the question was 
not put directly, but was mixed up with the question 
of general regular employment. 
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LOWER WAGES AND THE STANDARD OF LIFE 

The question is here raised as to whether " the 
wage paid to the labourer is or is not sufficient to keep 
hun and his family in health." We agree with the 
Committee that this is a matter of national import- 
ance, because if the proletariat is starving, the race 
must quickly deteriorate. An attempt has been made 
in the Report, by reference to the physiologists, to 
establish a dietary on a scientific basis. The average 
size of a family has been taken to consist of five 
persons. If the cost of such a diet together with the 
cost of clothing and other necessaries were worked 
out for such a family, the Committee believe that, 
" with the exception of a few of the highest paid 
counties, the average weekly earnings of ordinary 
agricultural labourers throughout England and Wales 
would fall below the standard." 

To generalize in this way is manifestly absurd, and 
proves that the Committee rely more on paper esti- 
mates of scientific diets, in themselves owing to in- 
sufficient knowledge of the value of food absolutely 
unreliable, than on personal acquaintance with the 
labourers themselves. The labourer is not the poor 
creature here depicted ; on the contrary, he is as a 
rule a hearty and strong man. Those, however, who 
have large families do go through a trying time When 
the children are all at home, and the position is not 
relieved until they begin to earn money. As a rule 
these cases are met by kindness, which enables them 
to tide over the bad time. The scientific diet, suffi- 
cient only for five persons, would not be of much use 
to these people ; and unless the State insists that 
a man should be paid not by the work he does but 
by the number he has in his family, labourers with 
large families must depend to a certain extent on 
something more than mere cash pajmients. 
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The Committee suggest that in estimating a 
man's wage, the earnings of his wife and children 
are taken into consideration, and indignantly assert 
that " In no other industry is such a claim put for- 
ward, and if it were, it should not be listened to for 
a moment by a wage board or by an arbitrator in 
a wage dispute." The whole of this section is a man 
of straw, a figment of the imagination put up to be 
knocked down. In fixing a wage, no account is taken 
of the earnings of a man's wife and children, or of the 
produce of his garden ; neither are we aware that any- 
one except the Committee has ever suggested it. It 
is equally misleading to say that " children are 
obliged to work before and after school. ' ' Very much 
more proof is required before the statements made in 
this section can be believed. In our opinion, they 
are extremely inaccurate. It is impossible for any- 
one who lives in or has knowledge of the country to 
believe that the agricultural labourer is in as poor a 
position as the Committee would lead us to suppose. 
It is only necessary to notice the children in a country 
village as they come out of school. To our eyes they 
appear healthy and well-clothed, and to form an 
opinion as to which is the better off, the country or 
the town labourer, one need only compare these 
country children with those coming out of school in 
the working part of any manufacturing town, 

SOME RESULTS OF LOW WAGES 

The Rural Housing Problem 

I. The Shortage of Cottages. — In spite of the assump- 
tion of the Committee, no reliable evidence has been 
given to show that " the earnings of the mass of 
agricultural labourers are not enough to keep them in 
a state of physical efficiency." The man of straw so 
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carefully put together has, it is true, been knocked 
down, but it will be found that such a body forms an 
uncertain basis upon which to build up any argu- 
ment. To say that " generation after generation of 
agricultural labourers in the low paid counties are 
permanently underfed, and their lowered vitality 
reflects itself in an apathy and indifference which it is 
hard, and sometimes impossible, to break through," 
is uiunitigated rubbish. 

The complaint now is that " the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers are not sufficient to allow them to pay 
a commercial rent for their cottages." The rents of 
cottages in country districts are, it is true, below 
what is called an economic level, but the difference 
between the actual rent paid and the economic rent 
is really a part of the labourer's earnings. It is 
the duty of the owner to provide a sufficiency of 
cottages for the men who work on his estate, and the 
cottages are just as much the furniture of a farm as 
the farm-house and homestead. It has been the 
custom to let the cottages to the labourers who work 
on the estate, at nominal rents. The fact that such 
cottages do not let at commercial rents is not the 
cause that cottages have not been built for agricul- 
tural labourers by the landowners, although un- 
doubtedly it is an obstacle to the speculative builder. 
The real cause of the shortage is that the standard of 
living throughout the country has much improved 
during the last forty years, owing to education and 
better means of transit. People are not now content 
with what satisfied them thirty or forty years ago. 
There has been a gradual demand for better sur- 
roundings, and the old cottages which were consi- 
dered adequate in those days are now condemned as 
unfit for the present generation. To meet this vast 
changes have been necessitated throughout the 
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country, and these changes were demanded at a time 
when agriculture was at its lowest ebb. The call 
thus made upon the owners of agricultural pro- 
perties have been found extremely hard to meet. 
From the Report one would gather that no attempt 
had been made to meet this demand, a supposition 
utterly false. In the knowledge of the writers, 
large numbers of old cottages have been added 
to and improved, and large numbers of new cottages 
have been built almost entirely by landowners. 
It is quite right to endeavour to urge landowners 
to hasten the necessary improvements, but credit 
should be given them for what they have already 
done in spite of great handicap, and if necessary 
they should be helped to do more. It is not just 
to attack them because they have not been able 
completely to meet the change in every case. 

The worst cottages are not those to be found on 
estates ; they are to be found rather in the open 
villages where they are owned by small people who 
look on them purely as an investment. The idea is 
that wages are to be raised in order that an economic 
rent may be paid for these cottages, and also for those 
which may be buUt either by the State or by the 
local authorities. 

It is difficult to see how the labourer will be bene- 
fited if he receives 2S. a week more in wages, and has 
to pay that amount in increased rent. It leaves him 
in exactly the same position so far as his real wage is 
concerned as at present. It is a question of book- 
keeping. We need not labour the point "further at 
present, because we shall deal with it mere fully 
when we come to consider Chapter II on " Rural 
Housing." 

2. The Free Cottage and the Tied Cottage. — ^The 
Report under the above heading is confused. The 
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free cottage is pronounced " the worst feature of the 
present ' truck ' method of payment " ; in the same 
paragraph the " free cottage " is spoken of as being 
" let direct by the farmer to the labourer." Perhaps 
we might here explain exactly what is meant by a 
" free cottage " and a " tied cottage." A " free 
cottage " is a cottage which is provided by the 
farmer free of rent for the use of those who work on 
the farm — generally stockmen or horse-keepers ; a 
few such cottages are absolutely essential in every 
farm, and are situated near the buildings where the 
cattle and horses are housed, the men occupying 
these cottages as stockmen, shepherds, or horse- 
keepers, and if for any reason they give up their 
work, they vacate the cottage. If the idea is that an 
outgoing cowman is to be free to occupy the cow- 
man's cottage after he has ceased to do his work, and 
thus prevent the incoming man from being near the 
stock, we say it is impossible, and those who put it 
forward show a very great ignorance of practical 
agriculture. Whatever system with regard to cot- 
tages may be adopted, the " free cottage," over 
which the farmer has complete control, must remain. 
The " tied cottage " is a cottage let with the farm, 
over which the farmer has control, and for which he 
charges rent. There are as a rule a few such cottages 
let with a farm, and there is nothing unreasonable 
in it. Cottages buUt on a farm are meant to house 
those who work on that farm. It would be quite 
intolerable if the employer was obliged to consent to 
others than his employees occupjnng them, and it 
would not be fair on the labourer, who in that case 
would be obliged to come a distance to his work. We 
cannot too often reiterate that cottages built on 
farms are part of the furniture of the farm, and for 
the use of those who work on the farm ; just as much 
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as houses built by the railways — or any other indus- 
trial concern — are for the use of their men. Where 
the cottages are situated in a village it is different ; 
here they are generally kept in the hands of the land- 
owner, or in the case of open villages, are often in the 
hands of small owners ; these last mentioned cot- 
tages are, as a rule, the worst. 

Low Wages, Emigration, and Migration into 
Towns 

Emigration. — ^This opens up a very large question, 
although it has been dealt with somewhat cursorily 
in the Report. We should infer from the above 
heading that low wages are the principal cause of 
emigration. What are the facts ? 

The greatest amount of emigration is going on 
from the North, where wages are comparatively high, 
and figures given in the Report on migration from 
rural districts can in no sense be tortured into 
supporting the statement put forward by the Com- 
mittee. Those who emigrate are naturally " capable 
and energetic," but it is not low wages that are 
driving them abroad ; rather is it the spirit and 
ambition of the race, which has made the Empire 
what it is. If it were not for the safety valve of emi- 
gration, this small country would soon be over- 
crowded, and wages would perforce be very much 
lower than they are at present. 

The particulars of the numbers of agriculturists 
who emigrate include both labourers and farmers. 
No distinction is made between the two. If the 
inference is that the labourers are emigrating because 
their wages are not high enough, would it not be 
equally correct to suppose that farmers are emigrat- 
ing because their profits are not high enough ? 

Migration to Towns. — ^Although the labourers do 
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migrate to the towns, and will continue to do so, so 
long as there is a demand for labour there, it is not so 
much the low wages in the country which drive them 
thither, as the attractions there offered. Wages 
appear to be much higher in the towns, but really are 
not so for the same class of labour. This migration 
to the towns from the country districts is not only to 
be found in this country. Everywhere the same ten- 
dency is noticeable — even in the United States the 
people are leaving the land for the town. It is not 
only a wage question. Here the real cause is that 
fewer men are required on the land than formerly ; 
partly through the changes in cultivation — chief of 
which is the reduction in the area of arable 
land — ^partly through the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery. Not a word is mentioned in the 
Report of these causes, and the public is left to 
infer that the lowness of wage is responsible. This 
is not correct. 

The increase of 25 per cent, in the total population 
between the years 1881 and 1901 is easily explained 
when the increased output of manufactured articles 
is taken into account ; the diminution of 27 per cent, 
in the number of agricultural labourers is explained 
by the causes noted above. The fact remains that 
the business of agriculture in its changed conditions 
is efficiently carried out, and so much labour is not 
required as formerly. 

The Report of Mr. Wilson Fox — a well-known 
authority — in 1906 is quoted on the question of 
" country-born men in large towns," and as this 
report does not fit in with the theories of the Com- 
mittee, one of his conclusions being that " the 
countrymen who migrate to large towns are in the 
main physically strong," a note is given at the bot- 
tom of the page, in which an attempt is made to 
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explain away the result he arrives at. This note is 
so remarkable that we give it in extenso : — 

Until he reaches the ag-e of 16 or 17 the country lad 
often is ill-nourished and underfed, especially if he has 
several brothers and sisters. The curve of his physical 
efficiency usually reaches it highest point between the 
ages of 1 8 and 25, when the greater portion of his wage 
is available for his own personal use. Later, if he 
marry and have a family the curve of his own physical 
efficiency falls rapidly, and he is again living below the 
standard. It is between the ages of 18 and 25 — i.e., 
the time of greatest efficiency — that he usually migrates 
to the towns to fill the posts mentioned in the text. 

This ingenious theory of curves of physical efficiency 
wiU not do. We have been told in the most emphatic 
way that " in only a few countries in England and 
Wales are the average earnings of ordinary labourers 
sufficient to keep a family of normal size in a state 
of physical efficiency." Mr. Wilson Fox was an 
experienced investigator, and knew what he was 
writing about : his evidence does not tally with that 
of the Committee. The conclusion arrived at by the 
Committee is that the influx of energetic agricultural 
labourers into the towns leads to the " displacement 
of town-bred workers." How can this be if the 
statement that the agricultural labourers are not 
able to rear a healthy family is true ? 

Possible Means of Raising Wages. 
The Committee open this section of the Report 
with the following statement: "The facts which we 
have so far established as regards wages may briefly 
be summarized." No facts have been established 
which wotild be accepted by any statistical body. 
The whole thing is guess-work. The Committee has 
taken the Census of 1901 (see note on p. 6 of the 
Report) to arrive at the number of labourers on the 
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land, and the Board of Trade Report of 1907 (Cd. 
5460) to arrive at the wages, and in the same note the 
Committee admit that the table of wages has no 
claim to scientific accuracy I And yet, after making 
such an admission, a claim is made of having estab- 
lished facts as regards wages. We should like to 
bring forward two facts which completely upset the 
accuracy of their calculations : — 

1. The number of agricultural labourers has in- 
creased since 1901, as shown by the Census of 1911. 

2. Wages have risen since the 1907 Report was 
issued. 

If the Committee had wished for accuracy it 
should have waited a few weeks longer for the 1911 
Census return, and the rise in wages should not have 
been suppressed. 

As the summary is identical with the conclusions 
given at the end of the chapter, we shall deal with it 
later. The figures, for the reasons given above, must 
be unreliable. 

To remedy the evil state of affairs which we are 
told exists in the country with regard to wages is 
the next question, and in the Committee's view 
there are only three ways of raising wages apart 
from legislative action : — 

(a) The growth of small holdings. 

(b) The growth of agricultural prosperity combined 

with a shortage of labour. 

(c) The growth of trade unionism. 

THE GROWTH OF SMALL HOLDINGS 

In the view of the Committee there is not much 
hope of a rise in wages through the growth of small 
holdings. The Small Holdings Act of 1908 has not 
fulfilled expectations. The class for whom it was 
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passed has not benefited to anything like the extent 
that was hoped. The majority of small holdings are 
accommodation holdings, and are held by a class 
above that of the labourer. The opinion expressed in 
the Report is that " The movement has in the main 
benefited the man a little higher up in the social 
scale : the son of the small farmer, the village trades- 
man, or the more highly-paid industrial worker." 
But when the Committee go on to state that " a rise 
in wages is needed to increase the number of small 
holdings," we can no longer follow them. If this 
were so we should expect to find the greatest demand 
for small holdings in the high-wage counties. The 
contrary is the case : In Lancashire only 14 applica- 
tions for small holdings were received in 1912 ; in 
Northumberland, 28 ; in Durham, 39 ; in the whole 
of Yorkshire only 188 ; whereas in Bedfordshire there 
were 224 applications ; in Cambridgeshire, 248 ; in 
the Isle of Ely, 333. Except in select districts, the 
agricidtural labourer is not likely to be able to take 
advantage of the Act, and we agree with the Com- 
mittee that the influence of small holdings on wages 
will not be considerable. At any rate, until such time 
as the agricultural industry is in a stronger position. 

INCREASED AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 

The Committee considers that the outlook for a 
rise of wages through increased agricultural pros- 
perity is equally hopeless. We are glad to be able to 
point out, in contradiction of statements made in this 
section, that better times are producing better wages. 
It is suggested that the landowners have pocketed in 
increased rent what might have benefited the 
labourer. The increased rent in the case of new 
tenants shows a rise of from 10 to 15 per cent, and for 
the most part only applies to those few holdings 
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which have changed hands. Considering the enor- 
mous reductions in rent during the depression, this 
rise is a moderate one, but wages have gone up at the 
same time. Agriculture is in a comparatively pros- 
perous condition ; but the prices ruling at the present 
time show the fluctuations that may be expected in 
the price of cereals. It is too soon to talk of agri- 
culture as a very profitable calling. The following 
are the prices of wheat and barley in the years 
1912-13, from returns made under the ' ' Corn Returns 
Act." 

Wheat. 

Highest Lowest Average 

Weekly Average. Weekly Average. for the year. 

1912 ... 39/2 ... 29/10 ... 34/9 

1913 ■•• 34/3 ••■ 30/- ■•• 31/8 

Barley. 

Highest Lowest Average 

Weekly Average. Weekly Average. for the year. 

1912 ... 33/3 ... 28/1 ... 30/8 

1913 ••• 31/S •■• 23/10 ... 27/3 

Per quarter of 8 imperial bushels. 

The custom which prevails amongst farmers not to 
alter their wages without giving notice to their neigh- 
bours is a perfectly honourable one ; but it does delay 
progress, and it would be better if more individualism 
and independence were displayed in this respect. If 
a man prefers to pay higher wages to his men, and 
finds that it is to his interest to do so, it is absurd 
that he should be held back by his neighbours. 

In increased agricultural prosperity lies the best 
hope for increasing the wages of the labourers. 

TRADE UNIONISM 

Trade unionism has done much good for labour 
throughout the country, but we are inclined to agree 
with the Committee that it would be difficult for the 
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agricultural labourers to combine effectively. It has 
been attempted, however, in Lancashire, and has 
secured an advance in wages and general conditions. 
The Committee point out that from 1872 to 1874 
trade unionism achieved a rapid and remarkable 
success, but that after 1874 a steady decline in num- 
bers began, and by 1879 membership had dropped to 
20,000, and by 1889 to 4,000. Our opinion is that 
trade unionism can do little to improve the con- 
ditions of its members in a declining industry. In 
industries other than agriculture, trade unions have, 
in many ways, improved the condition of the workers, 
not only in raising wages but in shortening hours, 
etc. But it must be remembered that other trades 
have flourished while agriculture has declined, and 
this is one of the chief causes of the failure of trade 
unions in agriculture. 

WAGES AND LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

This brings us to the proposals of the Committee 
for raising wages. In the view of the Committee, 
this cannot be done by means of — 

The growth of small holdings. 
The growth of agricultural prosperity com- 
bined with a shortage of labour. 
The growth of trade unionism. 

The only hope lies in legislative action. As we are 
at issue with the views of the Committee on this 
point, and believe that legislative action with regard 
to wages will be not only detrimental to agriculture, 
but to the interests of agricultural labour as a whole, 
we must examine these proposals in some detail. 

The remedy for the starvation wages which, we are 
told, are now being paid on the farms, but which we 
deny, is to be a minimum wage to be fixed " at least 
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at such a sum as will enable the labourer to keep 
himself and an average family in a state of physical 
efficiency, and to pay a commercial rent for his 
cottage." For this purpose Wages Boards are to be 
set up, similar to those under the Trades Boards Act. 
We infer from the Report that these Wages Boards 
are to be local in their character, and to consist of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and 
employees, with an impartial chairman appointed by 
the Board of Trade. As the avowed purpose of the 
Wages Boards is to fix the wage at such a sum as will 
be sufficient " to bring the agricultural labourer and 
his family into a condition of physical efficiency," the 
wage must be based on the cost of living, and as the 
price of commodities is constantly varying, such 
wages will have to be constantly revised. In fact, 
they will have to go up and down according as the 
market price of food and other necessaries varies. In 
this way a sliding scale of wages will be set up. This 
apparently seems a simple matter to the Committee, 
although we note the confession : " We are conscious 
that the conditions of agriculture differ widely from 
those of the trades already scheduled." 

In addition to the Wages Board there is to be a 
Land Court which is to readjust rents to meet the 
higher wages. So we arrive at a sort of pyramidal 
edifice built on the assumption that wages are 
deficient — Wages Boards and Land Courts crowning 
the edifice. 

We have already said enough to show that in our 
opinion the earnings of the agricultural labourers are 
by no means so deficient as here alleged ; that the 
physique of the labourer is generally speaking good ; 
and to this we should like to add, that the best 
evidence with regard to the physical condition of the 
labourer is that to be obtained from the medical 
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profession and from the benefit societies, and not 
from casual observers. 

We will now deal with the minimum wage and its 
probable effect on labour. The minimum wage is to 
be in hard cash ; all other forms of remuneration are 
to be abolished. It is not stated whether this wage 
is to be paid at a certain rate per hour, per day, or 
per week ; in either case the labourer will be reduced 
to the position of a casual. There are many days 
and even weeks in the year when labour can be dis- 
pensed with, and if this system of payment is to be 
forced on the farmer, it is to be feared that he will 
look on the transaction from a business point of 
view, and he will argue that if his rate of wages is to 
be increased, he must save in time. The amount 
which a farmer can afford to pay in wages is strictly 
limited, and it will be his care to see that that amount 
is not exceeded. The farmer and the owner are likely 
to work very closely together in this matter, and the 
threat of Land Courts, with their adjustments of rent, 
will probably do more to consolidate the capitalist 
interest than anything else. 

The supply and demand for labour was never so 
evenly balanced as at the present time, with the 
result that labour is in regular employment ; we 
therefore think that any legislation, the effect of 
which is to casualize labour, is detrimental to the 
labourers' interest. This is one danger of the Com- 
mittee's proposals, and there are others not less 
worthy of consideration. It must be remembered 
that on the land all sorts and conditions of men are 
employed — men of different ages and of different 
capacities. Are these men to be graded and paid 
according to their deserts, and if so, what becomes of 
the minimum wage? So far as we can understand this 
section of the Report, the proposal is that there shall 
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be a flat minimum wage for the district. The result 
of this must be that each labourer will be weighed 
against the minimum wage. Those who weigh light 
in the scales will be dispensed with. The older men, 
in spite of being allowed to work at a rate under the 
minimum wage, must suffer, and also those who do 
not come up to the standard of efficiency. The 
system will lead to a very careful selection of men 
and fewer will be employed, especially as we are told 
that the minimum wage will so much increase the 
efficiency of the men that each individual will be able 
to do much more work than at present. 

It is probable that if the old men, and the men 
who are not equal to a good day's work, are not dealt 
with very carefully, and farmers are not allowed a 
very free hand as to how they are to be paid, they 
will not be employed at all, and will thus become a 
charge upon their relations, and the minimum wage 
of the able-bodied will have to keep and feed a larger 
number than at present. It would seem quite im- 
possible for any Land Court to decide the question as 
regards those men who are on the border line, and 
there must be serious disputes as to whether certain 
men are fully capable or not. Are the Wages Boards 
going to decide this in every case ? 

It is curious that no mention is made of piece-work 
in connection with the question of a minimum wage. 
This point is an awkward one, no doubt, but it cannot 
be shirked. It is likely to prove a serious stumbling- 
block in the working of the proposals here put 
forward. On many of the arable farms of England 
the greater part of the work is paid for by the piece. 
It is by far the fairest and most satisfactory way to 
remunerate labour. The employer pays for work 
done, and the labourer is able to earn in proportion 
to the work he does. It is a system by which labour 
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is graded up, the better man receiving a better wage. 
The flat wage system, on the other hand, will grade 
labour down. There are in every trade men whose 
tendency is on the slack side : by the flat wage sys- 
tem these men wUl be paid at the same rate as the 
men who put their backs into the work, with the 
result that the latter will slacken their efforts, and the 
worst workers will fix the pace. It will be found 
quite impossible to fix a minimum wage rate for 
piece-work — ^no Wages Board could do it, because it 
depends on local conditions which vary not from 
farm to farm only, but from field to field : one field 
which is foul may cost 15s. an acre to hoe, another 
field which is clean only 2s. 6d. It often takes a day's 
work before a fair agreement can be made between 
the employer and his hands. It seems, therefore, 
that if no man is allowed to work except at the 
minimum rate of wages, all work by the piece 
will have to be dropped. This will be a severe blow 
to the industry, and will not be in the interest of the 
labourer. 

The Committee recognize that there are objections 
to a minimum wage, and have endeavoured to explain 
them away, but without much success. There 
remains one more point to consider. 

LAYING DOWN LAND TO GRASS 

There is undoubtedly a danger that if wages 
are forced up artificially, and the cost of pro- 
duction is increased, arable land will be laid 
down to pasture. The effect of an increase in 
the cost of production is exactly the same as a 
decrease in price. The Committee quote a Report 
of Mr. Rew " On the decline of the agricultural popu- 
lation, 1881-1906," which says that " the loss of 
2,000,000 acres of arable land in great Britain in the 
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twenty years, 1881-1901, probably threw out of work 
from 60,000 to 80,000 labourers at least during that 
period," and the Committee go on to point out that 
" since 1901 nearly a million more acres have been 
laid down to grass, with the consequent withdrawal of 
probablysome 20,000 to 30,000 more labourers." This, 
if correct, would show a loss of from twenty to twenty- 
five men per 1,000 acres withdrawn from the plough. 

This change in the system of cultivation is due to 
the lowness of prices, and what we wish to point out 
is : that if prices do not very much increase, and the 
cost of production is made greater, the process of 
increasing the pastmre area at the expense of the 
arable area will continue, carrying with it the inevit- 
able reduction in the number employed on the land. 
How can it be otherwise ? The object lesson is before 
us. The Committee are evidently not quite comfort- 
able on this score, and urge the necessity of further 
increasing the supply of small holdings as cities of 
refuge for the destitute labourers. 

The Committee, when they wrote the Report, had 
not the 1911 Census before them. This shows that 
for the intercensal period 1901-11, there has been a 
slight increase in the agricultural population, proving 
that along with the improvement in agriculture has 
gone a more generous employment of labour. 

It is not uninteresting in this connection to study 
the action of higher wages on cultivation in different 
parts of England. In the north, wages (earnings) 
range higher on the average than in the south, mid- 
land, eastern, and south-western counties. The 
figures are for — 

Northern Counties average earnings per week ... 19/2 

Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire 19/6 

South, Midland, and Eastern Counties ... ... 16/ 1 

South- Western Counties 17/6 
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Wages have been raised since the report was made, 
but for the purposes of comparison the figures are 
sufficiently correct. 

It will be found that in the northern counties the 
proportion of pasture to arable is very much greater 
than in the lower-wage districts, but that the wage 
bill per acre is a great deal higher in the latter. This 
will be shown clearly in the following table : — 
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2 
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It will be seen that in the counties where the indi- 
vidual wages are higher, the aggregate amount paid 
in wages per acre is very much less, and whether this 
is the cause or effect of the system of cultivation is a 
point of much interest. 

We are inclined to think that the system of culti- 
vation is very largely affected by the rate of the indi- 
vidual wage, and for the following reasons. We have 



^ The counties are administrative covnties. Cambridge includes 
Isle of Ely. The average amount paid in wages is obtained by 
taking the number of shepherds, horsemen, cattlemen, and ordinary 
labourers so returned at the 191 1 Census and working out the total 
wages for each class separately, using the rates of wages in 1907 (in 
last Board of Trade Report). The average figures used are those for 
jgi2 — the total area under crops and grass. 
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seen that the arable acreage in Great Britain has been 
reduced since 1881 by nearly 3,000,000 acres. That 
reduction was caused by the low prices of corn, which 
made its production unprofitable. 

The labour biU is the most important item in the 
production of grain, and if the cost of such labour is 
raised and there is no proportionate rise in prices, 
profits will be lessened, and that land which now 
just provides a sufficient profit to encourage 
arable cultivation will of necessity be withdrawn 
from the plough. This being so, if the higher 
wages paid in the northern counties were intro- 
duced into the eastern counties, the cultivation 
there would tend to assimilate to what it is in 
the north. 

It is evident that every effort is made in the high 
wage counties to economize in the cost of labour, not 
only by strictly limiting the arable area, but also by 
the employment of women in the field. A further 
economy is obtained by feeding off the greater portion 
of the grass lands. At any rate, whether the limited 
area of arable land in certain counties is an effect of 
higher wages or not, this fact is startling : that 
whereas in Northumberland, which according to the 
Census of 1901 had 700,000 acres under cultivation, 
only 187,200 acres were arable, and only one labourer 
(inclusive of shepherds, cattlemen, etc.) was employed 
for every 97 acres, the yield per acre to the wage 
fund being only los. iid. ; in Cambridgeshire, where 
there are 374,800 acres of arable out of a total 
of 491,000 acres, one man is employed for every 25 
acres, and the total earnings of all classes of agri- 
cultural labour in the year is £1 14s. 4d. per acre ; 
so that though in the north the wage of the individual 
labourer is higher, the aggregate amount paid to 
labour in proportion to the acreage is much greater 
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in the arable county of Cambridgeshire. The same 
applies in a comparison of other higher and lower 
wage counties. 

IS LOW-PAID LABOUR CHEAP ? 

This query of the Committee rather suggests that 
high-paid labour is cheap. Some definition is required. 
Where labour is so badly paid that the labourer is 
not able to maintain himself in a state of physical 
efficiency, it is not cheap ; but we deny that agri- 
cultural labour is, speaking generally, in this con- 
dition. There may be some employers who do not 
give their men a sufficient wage, and with these we 
have no sympathy ; but speaking generally it is not 
so, and a statement that " in only a few counties in 
England and Wales are the average earnings of 
ordinary labourers sufficient to keep a family of 
normal size in a state of physical efficiency " is not 
true, and the Committee have failed to prove it. 
Obviously, if the increased wage were to produce so 
much more efficiency in the men the burden would 
not be so much felt, because less labour would be 
necessary, but we are sceptical of this. 

A MINIMUM WAGE AND RENT 

In spite of the easy assurance that an increased 
wage will not be a burden owing to the increased 
efficiency of labour, we are told that "in some cases 
this (increase) would mean a burden on the farmer 
equivalent to an extra five or six shillings per acre 
added to his rent." We are getting accustomed to 
these contradictions. It is proposed that any in- 
creased burden is to be shared between the owner 
and tenant in equal proportions, and the necessary 
adjustment of rent is to be settled by a Land Court. 
When a man takes a farm he takes into considera- 
tion, before arriving at how much he can afford to 
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pay in rent, among other things the amount of 
labour required and the rate of wages. Whether 
there are Land Courts or not he will still continue to 
make these calculations, and if the prices remain as 
they are it is extremely doubtful if he wUl be satis- 
fied with a readjustment of rent which only relieves 
him of half the artificial increase in wages. It is 
much more probable that he will require the whole. 
Consequently the tables put in this section showing 
the "percentage reduction of gross rent if the 
landowner had to bear half the cost of a minimum 
wage" are illusory. We observe that it is computed 
on one farm in Gloucestershire that a rise of wage 
to 20s. will mean a reduction of 30 per cent, in gross 
rental, the landowner only paying one-half of the 
increased wage. It is much more likely to be 60 
per cent. This will practically mean the disappear- 
ance of all the net rent. 

And what will be the position of those farmers who 
have purchased their farms ? The breaking-up of 
estates has been hailed with delight by the Land 
Reformers, and we must suppose that they are also 
pleased that farmers have purchased the broken-up 
estates ; but now they propose to handicap these 
men by fixing wages. They will have to pay the 
whole of the increased wage, and by this means 
the property they have just paid for will be 
depreciated. 

The tenant is also to be given security of tenure 
under a Land Court, the Committee remarking that 
" the majority of English farmers occupy their farms 
on yearly tenancies, and it is clear that many of them 
are prevented from putting the land to the best use 
through the insecurity of such tenure." This point 
is treated in detail later on; here we need only say 
that the tenant farmers as a rule prefer year to year 
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tenancies to leases. It may be suggested that they 
know their own business best. 
The table giving — 

(1) The total net rent of agricultural land as 

£24,500,000, and 

(2) the total earnings of 405,588 labourers between 

20 and 65 as £19,000,000 

is quite misleading, because the earnings of lads 
between 18 and 20, and of men over 65 years, 
should not have been left out. There are many 
lads under 18 employed on the farms, and the 
figure, given in a note, of £25,000,000 would not 
be sufl&cient to cover the amount paid in wages for 
labourers of all ages. We would wish to draw special 
attention to the wrong impression likely to be given 
by the manner in which the Committee present the 
above figures. It will be noted that the attempt to 
square the farmer by promising him security of tenure 
and an adjustment of rent is somewhat qualified 
by the statement of the Committee " that in many 
of these cases the land is rented at a very low figure, 
so that it is probable that the farmer is under-rented 
and hence could more easily afford to pay a higher 
wage." 

We now arrive at the final conclusions of the 
Committee on this chapter, and from the foregoing 
remarks it wiU be understood that with many of 
them we are in complete disagreement. 

I. We do not consider that " over 60 per cent, of 
the ordinary adult agiicultural labourers receive less 
than i8s. a week when all their earnings from all 
sources have been taken into consideration " is a 
correct statement. The Committee took as their 
basis the Report of the Board of Trade (Cd. 5460), 
1907 ; since that time the wages of agricultural 
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labourers in each county have risen. The rise in the 
wages of the ordinary agricultural labourer cannot 
be put at a less figure than from is. to 2s. per week. 

2. The Committee states that owing to the rise in 
prices it cost the labourer los. iid. in 1913 to 
purchase what he could have bought for los. in 1907. 
Taking this figure we do not consider that the " real 
earnings of the labourers in the low-paid counties 
have decreased since 1907," the wages having been 
increased since that date. 

3. " The earnings include perquisites, a custom 
often resented by the labourers." The average 
allowances for pajonent in kind per week for 
ordinary labourers amount only to lod. : ranging 
from IS. 2d. in the Northern counties to 5d. in the 
South, Midland, and Eastern counties. Payment for 
ha37making and harvest, much underestimated by 
the Committee, is naturally included in the earnings. 
They are not perquisites. 

4. The average working hours of the labourers are 
not abnormally long. They should be shortened, 
however, as far as possible. Men should be allowed 
home in winter as soon as it is dark. In the case of 
piece-work the men leave off when they please. 
Owing to the conditions of agriculture the question of 
a half-holiday is a difficult one, but we agree that it is 
hard on the labourer that he should not have time off 
for recreation, as is common in other trades, and in so 
far as it is compatible with the efficient working of 
the farm, it should be granted him. 

5. The statement that " men in charge of animals, 
in the main, get higher earnings only in exchange for 
longer hours and Sunday work," ignores the fact 
that they are also paid higher for skill. 

6. We are in entire disagreement with the state- 
ment that " In only a few counties in England and 
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Wales are the average earnings of ordinary labourers 
sufficient to keep a family of normal size in a state 
of physical efficiency." 

7. Low wages do not lie at the root of the "great 
shortage of cottage accommodation in rural districts," 
if by rural districts " agricultural districts " are meant. 
Cottages are part of the furniture of a farm, and as 
such an economic rent is received for them, although 
not in cash. The difference between the actual rent 
and the economic rent is really a part of the earnings 
of the labourer. To raise wages in order that the 
labourer can pay a higher rent would leave matters 
very much where they are at present. 

8. It is true that many labourers are either emi- 
grating or migrating to the towns, but in most dis- 
tricts a sufficiency of labour remains. It is to be 
feared that this movement will be very much increased 
if the proposals contained in this Report are adopted. 

9. We do not believe that the wages paid in agri- 
culture are so low as to keep down the standard of 
"the physical and mental development." 

10. In our opinion increased agricultural prosperity 
will lead to a rise in wages. 

11. No doubt labour which is paid so low that a 
man cannot maintain himself in physical efficiency 
is not cheap, but labour which is paid so high that the 
cost of production is more than the industry can bear 
is too dear. The high-wage districts in the north are 
mainly pasture, and yield in wages per acre very much 
less than the arable lands in what are called the low- 
wage counties. As we have said, if wages are forced 
up artificially a change in the system of cultivation 
is likely to take place. 



PART I 
CHAPTER II 

RURAL HOUSING 

f 

" Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain," 
would not have escaped criticism at the present time. 
In the days of Goldsmith the little thatched cottage 
with the blue smoke curling from its chimney 
through the trees lent beauty to the landscape. The 
painter and the poet both extolled the loveliness of 
country life, which is still to be seen on the canvases 
of Gainsborough and Morland. The picturesque 
must not be looked for in the sanitary cottage of the 
future. Science, which has done so much for health, 
and in no way more so than in pointing out the 
dangers of overcrowded and ill-ventilated dwellings, 
is quite modern. A few people are beginning to 
understand it ; the rest know nothing absut it, and 
care less. Even though the windows in the cottages 
are small, they might still be opened. They seldom 
are. Cottgiges are o^ten overcrowded ; but there is 
generally room to take in a lodger ; and even if the 
State builds modern cottages it will have to keep its 
paternal eye vigilant, to see that no overcrowding 
takes place. 

Much education is needed before the labourers will 
realize the meaning of hygiene. Cottages are, many 
of them, bad, according to the light of modern 
science ; but they were not bad three or four 
generations ago, when most of them were built. 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new," 

40 
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but time is required. New cottages on model lines 
are being built every year by landowners and local 
authorities, and the position cannot be nearly so bad 
as it was thirty years ago, because there has been a 
large decrease in the population on the laild (at least 
100,000, according to the estimate of the Com- 
mittee, having been thrown out of work during that 
period). Many of the worst cottages have been pulled 
down, and it has been acknowledged that since the 
passing of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 much progress has been made, both in supplying 
new cottage accommodation and in improving the 
existing cottages. 

The primary housing authorities are the District 
Councils, the County Councils only having super- 
visory powers. The medical officer of health of the 
Rural District Council carries out the inspection of the 
cottages within his area, and reports to the District 
Council ; he also makes a report to the Local 
Government Board once a year. The District 
Council has very wide powers. It can close houses 
which its medical officer considers dangerous or 
injurious to health ; it can require cottages to be 
put in a fit state for habitation, unless the owner 
chooses to close them ; it can acquire land and build 
cottages where there is a scarcity, and when the 
District Council fails to do its duty the Local Govern- 
ment Board can step in. It might be thought that, 
with such provisions, the housing question would 
have been settled ; but it is not so. Acts of Parlia- 
ment may be drawn with the best intentions and 
with wisdom ; but they are experimental, and most 
require amendment. Solvitur ambulando! 

'^his question of the better housing of the agri- 
cultural labourers will not be settled by legislation 
alone. It can only be accomplished by a working 
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arrangement between the employers and the State, 
if the ambitious views which we have had put before 
us lately are to be carried out. One of the first 
alterations to be made is that the inspection of 
cottages should be put into the hands of a whole- 
time officer, who should be under the control of the 
central local authority. There are other difficulties, 
such as the want of new cottages into which the 
labourer can move if his cottage is pulled down. We 
shall deal with these points as they arise, in con- 
sidering the different sections of the Report. 

SCARCITY OF COTTAGES 

The lack of accommodation here drawn attention 
to is generally acknowledged, but we wish most 
emphatically to assert that it is not the business of 
those engaged in agriculture to supply cottages for 
those who are not engaged in working on the land. 
The case of the village schoolmaster, quoted in the 
Report, who has to cycle six miles to his work, has 
no bearing on the question from an agricultural 
point of view. The same remark applies to men em- 
ployed at the post office. It is the duty of the school 
authorities and the post office authorities to provide 
houses for those whom they employ, and where they 
fail to do so they are responsible for creating a 
scarcity of cottages for the agricultural labourers. 
Let those who are never tired of preaching to others 
awake to their own responsibilities, and at once set 
to work to relieve the situation. If this were done, 
and new cottages were buUt, the old, which are unfit 
for human habitation, could be closed. 

The Committee, however, seem to object to this 
mode of procedure, for they say, in a note, " While 
there are many arguments in favour of such a course, 
it is open to the same objections as 'tied' cottages. 
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except that the landlord would be a government 
department." 

As we have said before, any attempt to do away 
with the " tied " cottage will be futile, and it is carry- 
ing the matter to the height of absurdity when it is 
suggested that the postmaster is still to occupy the 
post office after he has ceased to be postmaster. This 
" fy suis, j'y reste " idea would bring everything to a 
standstill. 

INSANITARY CONDITION OF EXISTING COTTAGES 

We have no wish to weary the reader by flogging a 
dead horse. We agree that dilapidated cottages are 
insanitary, and that overcrowding has had bad 
physical and moral effects. The facts have been 
repeated ad nauseam, and it was hardly necessary 
to put in such a mass of evidence to support a pro- 
position already accepted. More evidence would 
have been welcomed in other parts of the Report, 
and was very much more needed. Perhaps it was 
not so conclusive. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOUSING ACTS AS 

REGARDS THE CONDITION OF EXISTING 

COTTAGES 

The annual Report of the Local Government Board 
(1912-13) shows that there has been considerable 
improvement in the condition of existing cottages. 
We quote the Committee's Report : " The figures 
given show that in rural districts of England and 
Wales nearly 15,000 notices under section 15 were 
satisfactorily complied with, -from December 3rd, 
1909, to March 31st, 1912, with the result that 
cottages were put into a good state of repair, and 
during the same period another 9,000 notices under 
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section 17 resulted in the cottages being made fit for 
human habitation." 

This record by no means covers the whole of the 
advance, because a large amount of repair and 
improvement is secured by means of informal repre- 
sentations by local authorities. This is distinctly 
hopeful, and it is likely that the work under the Act 
of 1909 will be progressive. 

THE FAILURE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

We are not able to accept the conclusion of the 
Committee that " in the purely rural districts the 
number (of cottages) built during the last ten years 
has been practically negligible." The return given 
of the loans for the erection of cottages under the 
Improvement of Land Act is no reliable measure of 
what has been done. 

The Committee put in a table showing the usual 
rent paid for cottages in various counties (these 
rents are, in many cases we know of, put too high), 
and returns to its argument that "it is practically 
impossible to build cottages to let at a commercial 
rent, no matter what economies are effected." As a 
matter of fact a cottage built on an estate for the use 
of those who work on the estate does pay a commercial 
rent, because it is part of the furniture of that estate 
or farm. If a farm has not on it sufficient accommo- 
dation for those who labour, and if sufficient labour 
cannot be drawn from near by, the letting value of 
the farm is decreased, and the landowner will be 
recouped his expense of erecting cottages by an 
increased rent for the farm. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of the landowner to have sufficient cottage 
accommodation on his estate, and if he could obtain 
money at a cheaper rate, cottages would be built 
more quickly than they are at present. 
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THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOUSING ACTS 
AS REGARDS THE PROVISION OF NEW COTTAGES 

In this section the District Councils are severely 
taken to task for their failure to build cottages. They 
are accused of ignoring the subject ; of being hard 
to convince ; of hesitating to build for fear of 
burdening the rates ; of not wishing to kill private 
enterprise. 

We entirely sympathize with the District Councils 
in their difficulties, and we can quite understand 
their hesitation in building cottages that others, who 
should build cottages themselves, may reap the 
advantage. We repeat here that it is the business of 
the landowner to furnish accommodation for those 
who require it on his estate, and that it is equally the 
business of the State and the local authorities to do 
the same. The idea that the taxpayer is to find the 
money in an unremunerative manner for the con- 
venience of private individuals is absurd. 

THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

The complaint is here made that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has no power to force District Councils 
into activity, and it is recommended that the Board 
should be given power of acting in default of the 
councils. There would not be much harm in this if 
the central authority took over at the same time the 
full financial responsibility of any action which it 
deemed necessary to take. The proposal, however, 
that grants in aid of the local rates should be in the 
form of block grants and that they " should only be 
given in full if the authority performed all its 
statutory duties properly " would be a serious in- 
fringement of the freedom of local bodies, and would 
reduce local finance to a state of chaos. 
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GARDENS 

We are glad to be able to agree with the Report 
under this heading. Every cottage should have a 
good and sufficient garden attached to it, and the 
value of such a garden is far greater than that of any 
allotment. The men require land close to their 
houses. Allotments a mile away are of very little 
value to a man who comes home tired after a day's 
work. It may be remarked that most of the agri- 
cultural labourers' cottages in England have such 
gardens attached. Where this is not so, the land- 
owners should provide them. All these little amenities 
help to make life easier for the working population, 
cost very little, and create content. 

THE NUMBER OF COTTAGES REQUIRED 

This must be pure guess-work. The Committee 
say that the total estimated additional accommoda- 
tion needed in England and Wales is lo per cent., and 
taking the number of cottages for the working classes 
in the rural districts as 1,200,000, arrive at the figure 
of 120,000 new cottages required. As the total of 
men between 20 and 65 years of age was only 
405,588 in 1901, it looks on the face of it as if there 
was an abundance of cottage accommodation for the 
agricultural labourers. Rural districts, however, are 
not necessarily agricultural districts, but include a 
large amount of suburban land. Agriculture has 
nothing whatever to do with the housing of those who 
live in the towns, although they happen to be classed 
as living in a rural district, and cannot in any way be 
held responsible for this shortage. So far as we know 
there are no reliable figures showing the proportion 
of cottages in the agricultural districts to the popula- 
tion. It would be extremely interesting if such a 
return could be made, and probably most instructive. 
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As we have pointed out before, a large number of 
labourers' cottages are now occupied by the employees 
of the State and Local Government, and it is they 
who are responsible for a great amount of the 
deficiency now complained of. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

In spite of the above caution with regard to any 
statistics dealing with the number of cottages in 
agricultural districts, we agree that there is an urgent 
need for more labourers' cottages, largely owing to 
the neglect of their duties by the State and local 
authorities ; that the condition of many of the existing 
cottages is unsatisfactory, and that there is a great 
deal of overcrowding. We do not believe, however, 
that the state of the cottage accommodation is the 
cause of much riural depopulation. The inconvenience 
and loss of time caused by the cottages being too far 
away from the work is undoubted, but the shortage 
of cottages interferes very little with the independ- 
ence of the labourers who, we have been told, flock to 
the towns and emigrate. It will be found quite im- 
possible to do away with the " tied " cottage, 
which we suppose the Committee have really in 
mind. If more cottages were built, those which are 
unfit for human habitation could be pulled down, 
an advantage to all concerned, and if the State 
advanced money at a low rate of interest the closing 
orders could be made more stringent. We doubt 
whether anything like 120,000 new cottages are 
required on the land at the present time. The figures 
on which this conclusion is based are fallacious. 

Commercial rents paid out of artificial wages will 
not, in our opinion, solve the difficulty. The land- 
owners do receive economic rents for the cottages 
which they build, as part of the furniture of their 
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estates, and many more would be built if money was 
not so scarce and dear. 

With the recommendation that " it should be made 
a definite statutory duty of every rural district 
council to provide a cottage for every person per- 
manently employed in a rural district for whom a 
cottage is not otherwise provided " we disagree, for 
the reason that no man can give a guarantee that he 
will be so permanently employed. 

We may here indicate what steps we think would 
tend to ease the position :— 

1. AH employees of the State and of local bodies 
should be housed by their employers. 

2. Money on easy terms and over a long term of 
years, secured by statute as a first charge on the 
land, should be advanced by the State to landowners, 
provided that they agree to build according to the 
requirements laid down by the central authority; 
that such cottages should be for the use only of the 
agricultural labouring population, and that not more 
than a rent sufficient to pay the annual instalments 
on the principal and interest, plus a small sum for 
necessary outgoings, should be charged. It might 
also be a condition that no charge should be made for 
the land on which the cottage stands. 

We are quite aware of the holy horror and indigna- 
tion with which this proposal will be received by the 
doctrinaire. He is, however, not always the best 
business man, and undoubtedly if this difficult 
question is to be solved, the quickest way is the fine 
of least resistance. Neither has the State anything 
to fear from such a proposal, by which it can advance 
money at a profit on first-class security, be saved 
all risk by employing existing agencies, and at 
the same time be assured of the results which it 
desires. 
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THE TIED COTTAGE AND THE LABOURERS' LIBERTY 

A " tied cottage " is a cottage which is let with the 
farm, and over which the fanner has control. The 
farmer either pays rent for this cottage direct to the 
landowner, or it is included in the rent of his farm ; 
the farmer is, therefore, at liberty to sub-let it to his 
labourer or to use it for one of his stockmen. These 
cottages are generally situated on the farm within 
easy reach of the buildings, and are for the use of 
those men who work on that particular farm. 

Certain people who do not farm object to this 
system, their idea being that a man should be free to 
remain on in a cottage even if he does not work on 
the farm for which the cottage was built. A man who 
has not this liberty is described as in bondage. If 
that is so, every employee, whether of the State, or of 
local bodies, or of industrial concerns, who lives in 
cottages built for their men is in bondage also. 
The principle if adopted must be of general applica- 
tion, and every employee must be placed in a house 
independent of his employer. We can imagine the 
inconvenience this will create. 

We are told that the town labourer, however poor, 
can usually call his home his own, as long as he pays 
his rent. Exactly, that is where the difference 
comes in ! As a rule the agricultural labourer is 
most conscientious in paying his rent, but there are 
often cases where the aged or infirm are allowed year 
after year to remain in the enjoyment of their houses 
and gardens without the payment of any rent. We 
look in vain through the pages of this Report for any 
acknowledgment of this kindly feeling which can 
be found all through the agricultural districts of 
England. As far as our experience goes men are 
rarely turned out of their cottages in the country ; 
the rent collector in the town is far more exacting. 
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Such statements as that a man "fears he may lose his 
employment if he demands necessary repairs for his 
cottage " cannot be accepted as in any way correct 
as reflecting the true condition of the labourers in this 
connection. There may be cases of hardship here 
and there, but to pick these out and, on individual 
cases, to found general statements is inexcusable. A 
mass of evidence is put in, in this part of the Report, 
to support the Committee's views on the " tied 
cottage " system ; but we notice that only four 
labourers are quoted. 



PART II 
CHAPTER I- 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND ACCESS TO LAND 

In this chapter it is pointed out how important it is 
for agricultural labourers to obtain land for cultiva- 
tion. We have seen that, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the agricultural labourer lives in a state of 
bondage ; ill-fed, Ul-paid, Ul-housed, and insecure. 
We hope that after what we have said such exaggera- 
tion will not be believed. It will have been gathered 
that in our opinion the position of the labourer can 
be improved gradually and by natural methods. 
Nothing but harm can be done by overstating the 
case. We know of several farmers who started life 
as agricultural labourers, and the Report itself shows 
that 4,000,000 acres are in holdings between 5 and 
50 acres in extent, and 285,000 acres in holdings of 
from I to 5 acres. Taking an average of 27 acres to 
a holding in the first case, we find the number of 
holdings to be 148,000 ; and taking an average of 
3 acres in the second case, the number of holdings is 
95,000. We do not, of course, suggest that these 
holdings are all occupied by agricultural labourers, 
but we do suggest that a large number of them are 
in the hands of men of that origin, and we are strongly 
of opinion that the opportunity of advancement in 
rural districts compares most favourably with the 
same opportunity in the towns. 

51 
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It seems to be the opinion of the Committee that 
the employee can be in a state of absolute independ- 
ence of his employer. Needless to say no business 
can be carried on under such an arrangement. It is 
of no use going back into ancient history to see what 
the state of English villages was at that time. The 
open-field system of cultivation is gone for ever. 
That was found economically impossible when the 
country had to furnish a growing population with 
food. The nation could no longer be satisfied with an 
arrangement whereby each man produced just suffi- 
cient for his own consumption. The yeoman farmers, 
many of whom managed to survive, were finally 
wiped out by the depression at the end of the last 
century. Under our present system of open com- 
petition with the whole world, there is little room for 
the very small holding except for the purposes of 
accommodation. The fact that so few of them have 
been taken by those who live by the land proves that 
they are not practical, in the strict economy of pro- 
duction, however desirable they may be in the social 
order of things. Thus the Report of the Board of 
Agriculture on the Proceedings under the Small 
Holdings Act for 1912 states that out of 8,970 tenants 
only 3,025, or 33 per cent., " were described as agri- 
cultural labourers at the date of their applications." 

These figures distinctly show that the majority of 
small holdings created by the Small Holdings Act 
have been taken as accommodation land by those 
who have some other means of livelihood. We are not 
our own masters in this matter. The system of open 
ports has decided the issue. If the largest percentage 
of total cultivated acreage is in the hands of large 
farmers, it is because it has been found that the best 
way to produce economically is by extensive cultiva- 
tion, and it is no more possible to go back to small 
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cultivation in agriculture than it is for the cotton- 
manufacturer to go back to the hand-loom. By all 
means give the labourer easy access to land. Our 
fear, however, is that he will not be in a position to 
take advantage of it, and if he did, that, in many 
cases, he would only bring ruin on himself and his 
family. At any rate, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing ; the labourer cannot serve two masters — ^himself 
and his employer. 

We do not believe for a moment that it is the fear 
of intimidation on the part of the labourers that keeps 
them from applying for land under the Small Hold- 
ings Act. The labourer has better opportunities than 
most of judging the possible success of a small holding 
in his locality, and it is rather shrewd common sense 
which prevents him from putting his hard-earned 
savings into a concern where it is most likely to be 
swallowed up. He prefers the savings bank. Small 
holdings, except in districts which offer exceptional 
opportunity, will never be of general application in 
these days of open competition, and no one knows 
this better than the labourer himself. What the 
labourer really requires is a good garden attached to 
his cottage, and where this is lacking it should be 
made good by the provision of an allotment. Ap- 
parently it is the proposal of the Committee to take 
the management of the small holdings out of the 
hands of the local authority and to hand it over to a 
Government official. These, we notice, need not be 
highly-paid officials. We should have the greatest 
distrust of the action of these low-paid and neces- 
sarily inferior men, whose business would be to act 
as spies on the local authority. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GARDEN AND ALLOTMENT 
GARDENS 

Most of the cottages in rural districts have gardens 
attached to them, and these are more valuable to the 
labourers than allotments or small holdings. The 
size of the garden must be determined by the require- 
ments of the occupant. It is of no use laying down 
any rigid rule about them. A man with a large 
family requires more land than a man with no 
family, and he can get assistance for its cultivation 
from his children. As it is difficult to alter the size 
of a garden when it has once been fenced in, any 
additional demand for land should be met by allot- 
ments close to the dwelling-house. Allotments a 
mile or so distant from the labourer's house are 
useless. 

Our experience is that the labourer does not want 
to be burdened with more land than he can cultivate 
comfortably. To revive the old statute of Elizabeth, 
that " no cottage should be built without four acres 
of land attached to it," would simply mean throwing 
so many acres out of cultivation without benefiting 
the labouring population. 

We note that the Committee are of opinion that 
"anything from 6d. to 3s. a week net profit could be 
got from a quarter of an acre of garden," .This is a 
valuable admission which must be taken into con- 
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sideration when the position of the agricultural 
labourer is compared with that of the labourer in the 
town. 

ALLOTMENTS 

We have full sympathy with the idea that the 
agricultural labourer shoidd have easy access to all 
the land he can cultivate, so long as it does not inter- 
fere with his regular employment, but the labourer 
cannot consistently with his calling set up as a farmer 
at the same time. A great number of allotments 
have been provided for the men from time to time, 
and many of these have been given up, often, we 
agree, because they have not been in a convenient 
situation. This should be remedied. 

As we have repeatedly said, anything that can, in 
reason, be done to make the life of the labourer 
easier is for the benefit of agriculture. We have no 
sympathy whatever with the " dog in the manger " 
attitude which grudges a man a piece of land to cul- 
tivate. Allotments, however, cannot be let at the 
same rent per acre as a farm, because, quite apart 
from their value as land, certain expenses aiid risks 
attach to them in the cost of fencing and in the un- 
certainty of how long they will be cultivated. Such 
small patches once taken out of the farm cannot 
easily be returned to it, and often become waste, of 
no use or value to any one. 

Under present conditions the labourer has time to 
cultivate as much land as he requires for his own use ; 
if he is to become independent of his employer no 
doubt he will have plenty of time to cultivate more, 
but it will be to his loss. 

The evidence of only four labourers is given under 
this head, and this is exactly what we should have 
expected. The labourer does not want more land 
than he can cultivate. 
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UNSATISFIED DEMAND FOR ALLOTMENTS 

We have stated that numbers of allotments once 
held by labourers have been given up and thrown 
back on the owners' hands. We are now told that 
there is a great hunger for allotments. At the present 
time the Parish Councils have the power of acquiring 
land voluntarily, and if there is any difficulty in 
obtaining it they can go to the County Council for 
powers of compulsory acquisition. The Committee 
suggest that the Parish Council should itself be given 
power to make a compulsory order, and to go straight 
to a Land Court to fix the price. 

We do not think there would be much objection to 
the Parish Councils having compulsory powers pro- 
vided that the system of compounding for rates was 
abolished and that, in the future, every occupier paid 
his own rates. We should like to draw attention, 
however, to the mistrust of local government which 
runs through the whole of the Report. Here is a wide 
divergence of opinion between the Committee and 
ourselves. 

The Committee evidently regard an allotment as a 
means whereby the labourer can raise himself to 
greater independence. He is to work less for his 
employer and more for himself. The simile of the 
ladder is constantly used. It appears to be forgotten, 
however, that though a man may run up a ladder, he 
can just as easily come down. The consideration of 
the particular rung upon which the climber starts 
also arises. It is assumed that the agricultural 
labourer is at the bottom of the ladder, whereas in 
truth there are thousands of men lower than he is, 
and with less opportunity of rising. Nothing is so 
likely to bring a man down with a run as the neglect 
of his present employment, and the man who 
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honestly sticks to his job will always be higher up the 
ladder than the man who neglects the interest of his 
employer. Agriculture can only be carried on by 
whole-time men, and the half-timers will have an 
abundance of leisure for running up and down ladders 
or anything else they please. 



PART II 
CHAPTER III 

SMALL HOLDINGS 

The Committee give a short account of the increase 
in the number of small holdings since the passing of 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907, 
and they also give figures to show the increasing 
demand for small holdings, drawing attention to the 
fact that of those provided with small holdings 
33 per cent, are described as agricultural labourers. 

The Committee state that from the evidence 
they have received, there is no doubt that it is 
extremely desirable from an economic point of view 
to increase the number of small holdings in this 
country, and they proceed to give extracts from 
papers received from informants, tending to show 
that the division of land into small occupations 
increases the productiveness of the soil. This evi- 
dence, like most of that quoted in the Report, is 
vague and unsatisfactory. The quotations given are 
the opinions of certain unknown people, and only a 
very small number give specific cases of land having 
been cut up with the result of a greater production of 
crops. The Committee wish us to suppose that while 
large farms are under-cultivated small holdings are 
fully cultivated. But it is entirely wrong to genera- 
lize in this way. Cultivation varies according to 
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the capacity of the holder just as frequently in 
small holdiags as in large holdings. The present 
small holdings movement is in its infancy, and no 
one yet knows whether it is likely to be a success 
or not. 

There is apparently no evidence to show what the 
true position of the small holder is. We have looked 
for guidance to the Annual Report of the Board of 
Agriculture, 1912. It does not help us very much. 
It includes reports of successful small holdings, and 
several instances are given where small holders are 
apparently doing well. Everyone knows that small 
holders in certain districts are earning a good living, 
but this is not enough to prove that small holdings 
are generally successful, or that the movement is 
likely to prove a permanent success. It will probably 
be some years before we are in the position of having 
certain knowledge upon this point. It would be of 
great value if the Board of Agriculture were to 
report on the condition and prospects of small 
holdings throughout the country. 

Such a report might prevent a calamity, for the 
Government would know whether the residts, so far 
obtained, justify it in pressing the county, councils 
to increase their liabilities ; whether it were best to 
proceed slowly for a time, or whether a halt should be 
called. We are strongly in favour of small holdings 
where they are likely to prove successful. 

The evidence as to the increase in the number of 
persons employed on small holdings is unconvincing. 
It is doubtful whether these are agricultural labourers. 

SMALL HOLDERS UNDER PRIVATE LANDOWNERS 

The Committee point out that small holders and 
small farmers under private landowners are far more 
numerous than those under County Councils, but 
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that nevertheless the number of those under private 
landowners has steadily declined and is still declining. 
It would be fair to assume that the decline is a 
natural one, because, according to the Committee, 
rents paid by small holders are larger in proportion 
than those paid by big farmers, and the land is 
better cultivated. We should have expected, 
therefore, to find the number of small holders 
increasing, for the reason that it would obviously 
be to the advantage of the landowner to obtain more 
rent for his land which would be better farmed. 

No reason is given in the Report for the decrease 
in the number of small holders under private land- 
owners. The explanation probably is that lack of 
capital, leading to bad cultivation, makes it im- 
possible for the small holder to survive a series of bad 
seasons combined with low prices. 

The success of the small holder, unless he is using 
the land as accommodation land, must depend to a 
great extent on the prosperity of the agricultural 
industry, as does the success of the larger farmer, 
and in this trade as in all others in bad times, it is 
generally the small man who goes under first. The 
desideratum of small holders, as of all producers, is 
market stability for his produce. The farmer 
is in reality a producer of corn, vegetables, fruit, 
meat, and dairy produce, but his position compares 
very unfavourably with that of other producers such 
as manufacturers. Not only has he the uncertainties 
of the weather to contend with, but when he starts 
to cultivate for any particular product he is utterly 
unable to say at what price he will be able to sell it. 
He may get a good price for it or he may get a bad, 
or he may be quite unable to sell it ; he may send 
vegetables to the market one day and receive a very 
high price, and send exactly the same class of goods 
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the next day and receive less than the cost of gather- 
ing. A high price is not so important as a regular 
price ; if only the farmer knew with some certainty 
what he would receive for his produce he could work 
accordingly, and would know more or less before he 
started whether his work was likely to be profitable. 

This state of things is no doubt very difficult to 
remedy, but the question of markets is not con- 
sidered by the Enquiry Committee at all, although 
it is one of the most important subjects in connection 
with the position of agriculture. 

The Committee give it as their opinion that there 
are two outstanding grievances largely responsible 
for failures amongst small holders. The first is in- 
security of tenure and the second unduly high rents. 
We deal fully with insecurity of tenure in another 
chapter. With reference to high rents, the experi- 
ence of County Councils shows that there is a reason 
for this, namely, that the expenses in connection 
with the equipment and management of small 
holdings are far greater than those in connection 
with large holdings. The Small Holdings Act no 
doubt was passed with every care for letting small 
holdings at the lowest economic rent, but the result 
is in nine cases out of ten that the rents charged by 
the County Councils are higher than those charged 
by private landowners. Many instances have been 
brought to our notice of small holders who, although 
they have made applications to County Councils, 
have taken holdings under private landowners, the 
reason being that the rents charged were lower. As 
rents under County Councils are charged on a care- 
fully calculated economic basis, it seems clear that 
private landowners are charging too little. The Com- 
mittee consider it would be an advantage if small 
holders under private landowners had the opportu- 
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nity of applying to Land Courts to have their rents 
adjusted. This is a difficult matter to which the 
Committee has not given sufficient attention in their 
Report. It is obvious that if the small holder under a 
private landowner can apply to the Land Court to 
have his rent assessed on a fair basis, the small holder 
under a County Council must be given the same 
power, otherwise he may find himself severly handi- 
capped in comparison with his neighbours. It is quite 
clear from other portions of the Report that the Com- 
mittee has no idea of recommending that farmers or 
small holders should pay a rent based upon the outlay 
which has been made in respect of the holding (there 
would not be many rents reduced if this were so), and 
as the rents chargied by County Councils are so based, 
and the Committee are strongly of opinion that they 
are too high, if they are assessed by a Land Court at a 
fair rental value, a heavy charge will fall upon the 
ratepayer, who will have to provide the difference 
between the economic rent and a fair rent. It may be 
said that if the rent or price paid by a County Council 
is also assessed by a Land Court this difficulty wiU 
not arise ; but the County Councils are already 
deeply involved, having taken on lease and pur- 
chased large quantities of land. 

The difficulty of the minimum wage also comes in, 
because in those districts where wages are low, the 
small holder under the Land Court would obviously 
have to pay the minimum wage, and in accordance 
with the Committee's ideas would have to have his 
rent reduced in order to enable him to meet the 
additional expenditure. It appears to us that the 
position would be an exceedingly difficult one both 
for the County Council and the Land Court, and it is 
a pity that the Committee have not enlightened us 
as to the manner in which this difficulty is to be met. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS UNDER COUNTY COUNCILS 

The Committee here state that the main grievance 
of small holders under County- CouncUs is excessive 
rent, the same as under private landowners. Evi- 
dence is given in the two preceding pages of the 
Report which purports to show that rents under 
private owners are too high ; but there is nothing in 
the evidence itself to show that it applies to holdings 
under private owners, and we strongly suspect that 
the small holdings referred to by the informants are 
held under County Councils and not under private 
landowners. There is no doubt that the complaint of 
high rents is made much more freely against the 
former than the latter. The Committee give the 
reasons for high rents under County Councils as 
foUows : the cost of equipment and adaptation ; the 
fact that the sinking fund upon equipment is charged 
in the rent, and in the case of purchase by the County 
Councils, that the sinking fund is charged to provide 
repayment of purchase money as well as on equip- 
ment. 

Under the first head, the Committee state that the 
subject is one of great importance, but as it has 
already been treated in a most exhaustive way in 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Buildings for Small HolcUngs, they do not deal with 
it here ; they urge, however, the County Councils to 
take every possible step to reduce the cost of equip- 
ment, and we agree that this is most advisable. They 
point out that any reduction in outlay upon equip- 
ment will also have the advantage of reducing the 
burden of the sinking fund. It is doubtful whether 
the cost of equipment can be cheapened by an exten- 
sion of the period during which the loan must be 
repaid. 
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The Committee admit that the principal grievance 
is the sinking fund charged by way of rent to repay 
the capital outlay on purchase, and that the small 
holder feels very deeply the hardship of buying the 
land for the County Councils, and they state that 
although the actual annual sum paid per acre is 
comparatively small this does not do away with the 
grievance. They further state that it seems difficult, 
if not impossible, to defend the justice of this 
arrangement, and suggest that the difficulty might 
be met by the State itself bearing the burden of 
this sinking fund out of the national taxes, but 
they do not enlarge upon this suggestion. 

What happens now is that the State advances the 
purchase money to the County Council, and the 
County Council, by charging the amount to the 
small holder, pays back the advance to the State by 
means of a sinking fund, and in the end the property 
belongs to the County Council. There does not seem 
any reason in the State providing the sinking fund 
to pay itself back. It would be far more simple 
for the State to purchase the land in the first instance, 
so that it would be the State and not the County 
Council who would bear any losses there might be. 
This is a very complicated matter ; it would appear 
that the underlying idea was that as the ratepayers 
had, through the County Council, to run the risk, 
they should have a guarantee in the acquisition 
of the land, paid for by the sinking fund provided 
by the small holder. This is manifestly unfair, 
because the successful small holder is not only buying 
the land for the County Council, but is in reality 
paying the losses attributable to the failure of the 
unsuccessful small holders. There seem to be three 
alternatives to the present system. The first, which 
we have mentioned, is that the State should purchase 
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the land in the first instance, taking all risks. 
Secondly, that the ratepayers, who will eventually 
become owners of the land, should pay the sinking 
fund ; and thirdly, which we consider the most 
practical, that the small holder should pay the sinking 
fund and interest through the County Council (who 
would have the management of the property) to the 
State, the small holder eventually becoming the 
owner of the land at the end of the term. It seems 
fair that under this scheme the State should bear 
any losses, because it is owing to an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed by the State that the risks are run. 
This last suggestion would do away with all hard- 
ships and grievances, and the small holder would 
be content in that he would know that he was buying 
land for himself or his successors. The County 
Council would be less hampered in its procedure under 
the Act, because the losses would not fall upon the 
ratepayers, and the State, being the responsible 
body, would acquire more discretion in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 

With regard to the cost of the land itself, the Com- 
mittee say that from official evidence, the machinery 
set up for the acquisition of land in the Small 
Holdings Act is a great improvement on the Lands 
Clauses Act, and that in a number of cases County 
Councils have not had to pay more than the market 
value of the land when they have acquired land 
compulsorily, but in other cases where they have tried 
to get land which was in the market they have been 
outbidden by private buyers. They say : " But 
there are still many cases where the County Council 
has had to pay such a high price for the land that it 
has been obliged to charge the tenants unduly high 
rents." But this is not quite correct, because County 
Councils do not have to buy lajid at all. If they find 
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that the price put upon it is beyond their view of the 
value, they can give up the idea of purchasing that 
land and seek elsewhere. The powers of the County 
Councils under the Small Holdings Act are such that 
they need never pay more for land than they are 
advised it is worth, even though they have taken 
steps to acquire it compulsorUy, and if the award of 
the arbitrators is higher than they expected, this is 
generally a sign that they have been badly advised 
in the first instance. Arbitrators under the Act are 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, and they are 
men of great experience. The Committee hint that 
they are sometimes biassed in favour of landowners, 
but this is entirely wrong. Men who are appointed 
as arbitrators by the Board of Agriculture are, as 
we have said, tried men, who have acted in a similar 
capacity for several years, in settling disputes be- 
tween landowners and tenants, and between land- 
owners and public bodies ; they are judges in the 
highest sense of the word, and invariably give a fair 
decision to the best of their ability. Like any other 
judges they are of course liable to make mistakes, 
but we are of opinion that they make far fewer 
mistakes than would a " whole-time of&cer " as the 
Committee suggest. A " whole-time officer " can 
never acquire the experience of a man in private 
practice, and if he is appointed " whole-time officer " 
after years of private practice he very soon loses 
touch with the facts which decide market value, and 
is most uncertain in his awards. Surveyors from time 
to time have endeavoured to drop out of private 
practice and to take up the position of arbitrator, 
but we have never heard of one being successful. 
They may be appointed arbitrator for a year or two 
after their retirement, but it is found by experience 
that the general knowledge which is essential to the 
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making of a good arbitrator becomes rusty and out 
of date, and they cease to inspire the confidence 
which is necessary. This, of course, would apply far 
more to a Land Court than to a private individual, 
because the Land Court, £is it is proposed to be con- 
stituted by the Committee, will be composed of men 
some of whom can never have had any experience 
at all as to the various intricate matters which go to 
form a decision as to the value of land. The Com- 
mittee suggest that this Land Court should fix rents, 
and that it would have a far greater experience in 
doing this than any arbitrator. We disagree with 
them entirely, for the reason that they will never be 
in close touch with the various matters which go to 
make rental value. 

The suggestion is that having fixed the rent of 
agricultural land, all that is necessary is to capitalize 
that rent to arrive at the market value incurred. 
In the case of dealing with complete properties this 
might be so, but in dealing with parts of properties 
there are many considerations besides the rate of 
interest which it would be fair to fix between a vendor 
and purchaser, which must be taken into account 
if the matter is to be dealt with fairly. 

THE UNSATISFIED DEMAND FOR SMALL HOLDINGS 

The Committee suggest that the unsatisfied demand 
for small holdings should forthwith be met, and that 
everyone who applies for a small holding should have 
the opportunity of acquiring one. But we think 
everyone with a practical knowledge of the subject 
will agree that the County Councils are right in being 
cautious untU the movement has proved itself a 
success. The Committee attribute any hesitation 
which exists to the opposition shown by landowners 
and large farmers. There is no doubt some opposi- 
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tion from large farmers, who naturally object when 
the best parts of their farms are taken for small 
holdings, but this is not nearly as general as the 
Committee would wish us to believe ; there is 
very little opposition on the part of landowners, 
the lack of enthusiasm on the part of landowners and 
farmers being due to their experience in this matter. 
If it can be shown in a few years' time that the move- 
ment is really a success there will be no lack of 
opportunity for labourers and others to acquire 
small holdings, and the want of enthusiasm on the 
part of County Councils will disappear. 

If the Land Reformers are anxious to foster the 
Small Holdings movement at all risks, it would no 
doubt simplify matters if it transferred the burden 
caused by losses of County Councils in this respect, 
from the ratepayers to the taxpayers, for in that case 
the loss would be shared by all instead of by the few. 



PART III 
CHAPTER I 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL 

This chapter discusses the under-cultivation of the 
land throughout England and Wales. The Enquiry 
Form sent out by the Committee to a number of 
tmknown persons included the following questions : 

" What evidence is there that the yield of agricul- 
tural land could be greatly increased ? Give concise 
but detailed particulars, showing the reasons why 
the land is not put to its best use at the present 
time (if this is the case)." 

" Is agricultural development held back by {a) 
insecurity of tenure, or (b) the conditions imposed 
on farmers in leases and tenancy agreements ? Give 
particulars." 

We are not quite clear what the Committee means 
by under-cultivation. If they mean that all farms 
are not cultivated in the best possible manner, or in 
the most up-to-date methods, we agree with them. 
If they mean that land is purposely kept from cultiva- 
tion, and that any backwardness in getting the very 
best results from the land is caused by what they call 
the present Land System, we disagree with them 
entirely. Good or bad farming depends upon the 
individual farmer ; upon his education in the first 
place, and then upon his personal ability and the 
amount of capital which he is able to put into the land. 

69 
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But the same remarks would apply to every trade or 
profession that could be mentioned. Some men are 
alert and are always doing the best they can to get 
on, others are lazy and slack, and invariably put off 
till to-morrow what they ought to be doing to-day. 
We are quite at a loss -to imagine why the Committee 
should think that the business of farming should be 
carried on only by men of the best ability, all equally 
possessed of the qualifications we have mentioned. 
Unlike the great industrial concerns, which are worked 
by powerful companies with an adequate supply of 
capital, and which are run by the best brains in the 
country, agriculture is an industry which is carried 
on by individuals^ A lower average of business 
capacity is therefore to be expected. 

The most profitable way to farm would undoubtedly 
be "by a system similar to that which has been adopted 
in all manufacturing trades. This would mean the 
farming of ten, twenty, and thirty thousand con- 
tiguous acres with an abundance of capital and plenty 
of brain. This, however, is the very reverse of what 
the Committee desire. The more land is split up 
and its management individualized the lower will 
be the average of ability in its management. 

In the time of the great depression, when wheat 
dropped to 23s. or 24s. a quarter, much good wheat- 
growing land became unprofitable to cultivate, a 
large area was laid down to grass, and a smaller area 
became derelict and grew nothing but weeds. Much 
of this latter has now been ploughed up and brought 
back to cultivation. 

We should like the Committee to put themselves 
in the position of the landowners and farmers who 
saw a great part of their land lying idle, land, which 
formerly grew splendid crops, producing so little, for 
even that which was laid down, owing to expense, was 
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not properly prepared and often riot adequately 
seeded. We can so well remember the disappointment 
we felt on going over farms in those days. Everyone 
knows how long it takes to made a good permanent 
pasture even under the best conditions, and they 
have watched this semi-derelict land which thirty 
years ago hardly grew sufficient to pay the tithe, 
under careful management improving year by year 
until to-day it is good grass land, producing good 
crops, and feeding a numerous head of cattle. We 
think that it will require a good deal of confidence 
in the future to enable a man to break up this land 
and put it once more under the plough. The un- 
certainty in agriculture is still too great for him to be 
justified in ploughing up his pasture. Another 
depression may set in, and he realizes that if it does 
he will have once more to start the work which was 
begun thirty years ago, and has only just reached 
fruition. With a reasonable prospect that prices will 
be maintained, this grass land will be for the greater 
part ploughed up. 

All the evidence which the Committee quote goes 
to prove our contention that the difference in the 
cultivation of a farm is caused by the difference in 
the ability of the farmer : — 

A yeoman farmer from Devonshire hits the nail 
on the head when he says (i) " All farmers are not 
equally capable." (2) " Some farmers, though 
capable, are short of capital, often, perhaps, through 
having yielded to the temptation to take a farm too 
large for their capital, because the rent is less per 
acre for larger farms." 

Only three of the answers out of twenty-nine make 
any reference to land being under-cultivated on 
account of game. 
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RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND 

The Committee begin this section by stating : — 
" There is undoubtedly much waste land whiph 
might profitably be brought into cultivation." 

If by the term waste land the Committee mean 
land which has never been cultivated, this statement 
is made without an atom of proof. We admit 
that there is much derelict land which might be 
brought into cultivation, but whether with a profit 
or not must depend on the steadiness of prices. We 
wonder whether any of the Committee have ever 
tried the experiment of reclaiming waste land, and if 
so, whether they kept a careful balance-sheet. A 
farm was sold in Essex in December of 1913 at under 
£4 an acre, the reason being that part of it had 
reverted to its old unreclaimed state. It is not of the 
slightest use to theorize on matters of this sort, or 
for a body of men like the Committee to make the 
statement we have just quoted unless they are 
prepared to prove it. There is no lack of opportunity 
for such an experiment. Owners of land would not 
neglect opportunities of improving their income by 
making waste land profitable, if it could be done. 
Hundreds of thousands of waste acres in Scotland 
have recently been offered to the Government at a 
nominal figure, but the offer has been refused. 

CONCLUSIONS 

With the conclusions reached by the Committee 
we need not deal at length, because we have already 
answered the points raised by them as they appeared- 
in the Report. But the following remarks perhaps 
require some slight notice. They give reasons for 
under-cultivation : — 

They say the " under-cultivation of the soil is 
closely associated with the question of labour." 
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The Committee seem to be uncertain as to whether 
under-cultivation has been the cause of migration, 
or whether migration has been the cause of under- 
cultivation. We have Uttle doubt that if the trade 
of agriculture were to improve, there would be more 
emplojmient of labour and less migration, and 
consequently that under-cultivation is to a certain 
extent the cause of migration. 

" Sport and the preservation of game are also 
among the reasons why much of the land produces 
considerably less than it should. Great tracts of 
country are devoted wholly or mainly to sport." 

No evidence is given to prove that great tracts of 
country are devoted wholly or mainly to sport, and 
only three quotations are given dealing with under- 
cultivation being caused by preservation of game. 

The Committee again state that there is much land 
lying waste which might profitably be cultivated, and 
they say that sometimes it is not reclaimed because 
the owner does not see sufficient prospect of getting a 
return on his capital. They suggest that in these 
cases such land might be reclaimed by the State. By 
all means, then, let the State try its hand. But the 
State is run by the taxpayers, and we expect that 
great objection will be taken to public money being 
expended on speculations such as the reclamation 
of waste land, which have been considered by private 
owners to be unprofitable. 

The Committee attribute under-cultivation to the 
farmer's lack of capital and proper facilities for ob- 
taining credit. Other paragraphs attribute it to 
the burdens of local taxation, lack of transit facili- 
ties, of co-operation, of scientific education. We 
agree so far with the Committee, and it is unfortu- 
nate that they have so neglected their opportunities 
of doing useful work by nqt properly investigating 
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these matters. As we point out in a later chapter, they 
only devote a few pages to the above subjects, and 
come to no conclusions as regards any of them. 

It is further suggested that much improvement 
might be brought about by dividing the present 
large farms into smaU holdings, but if the Committee 
think that no small holdings are under-cultivated, 
they have yet much to learn. The same difficulty 
applies to small holdings as to large holdings : some 
small holders have the requisite knowledge, energy, 
and capital to keep their land in the proper condi- 
tion ; others neglect it and leave it to grow weeds 
and rubbish. Many small holdings are in as poor 
a condition as any of the worst cultivated farms. 



PART III 
CHAPTER II 

GAME 

This chapter deals with the following questions : — 
Whether much land is prevented from being put 
to its best use by game ; whether much damage is 
done to crops by game ; whether where damage is 
done, adequate compensation is paid, or a lesser rent 
charged ; whether the tenant's rights under the 
Ground Game Act are sufficient to enable him to 
protect himself from damage by ground game, and 
the evil of the sporting tenant. It also deals with the 
liability of the small holder and the labourer to 
damage by game, and as to how national interests 
are affected by game preservation. On these various 
questions, the Committee state that they sent out 
792 Schedules in England and 74 in Wales, making 
a total of 866. Of these, 146 replied that land in their 
neighbourhood is withheld from its best use for the 
purposes of sport, 364 replied that no damage is done 
by game, 399 said that damage is done, and of the 
399, 72 replied that the farmer is indemnified for any 
loss he may suffer by reason of game, from which it 
is clear that the evidence supplied on these various 
questions was very conflicting. 

The question of damage done by ground game and 
by winged game should be kept distinct, because 
against damage done by ground game the tenant has 
to a large extent the power of protection in his own 
hands. 

7S 
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The Committee quote replies sent by Various per- 
sons who say that no damage is done. They point 
out that under section lo of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1899, the tenant has the right to claim 
compensation for damage if it exceeds the sum of is. 
per acre, but they state that the evidence they have 
received shows that this section of the Act has 
largely proved abortive owing to : — 

The difficulty of proving that the damage was done 
by game, and the insecurity of tenure of the farmer, in 
that as he can be expelled from his holding at short 
notice, he is afraid to enforce his right. 

They further say that the farmer's position is 
aggravated when there is a sporting tenant, and his 
claim has to be made against the landlord and not 
against the sporting tenant, but they fail to point out 
that the landlord has the right under the Act to pass 
on the claim to the sporting tenant. If the tenant 
farmer considers that he would be in a better position 
if he could make a direct claim on the sporting tenant, 
by all means let the Act be amended accordingly. 

The Committee go on to quote some of the replies 
they have received from farmers and others to the 
effect that much damage is done by winged game to 
the crops. In the Schedule of questions, the infor- 
mants are asked to give particulars, but the answers 
quoted are of the vaguest description. We, of course, 
should not for a moment contend that no damage is 
done by winged game, but what we do say is that the 
damage done is comparatively small, and is not by 
any means as general as the Committee lead people 
to suppose ; neither, is it the cause of under-cultiva- 
tion nor the cause of serious loss to farmers. Where 
farms are let without the shooting a reduction is made 
in the rent. The Committee only look upon one side 
of the question and totally ignore the other. The 
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preservation of game is the direct and indirect cause 
of a large amount of employment, and the cause 
of large sums of money being spent in the country, 
which but for game would not find its way there. 
Everyone who knows the country realizes that it is 
the greatest drawback to a district if even one large 
house remains unlet. It is no doubt difficult for 
the Committee, or anyone else without country ex- 
perience, to realize the difference in the comfort of 
the lives of the labouring classes when the principal 
residence is unoccupied. 

The Committee propose to fix a minimum wage 
for agricultural labourers, and this, so far as can be 
foretold by those best able to judge, will lead to a 
vast amount of unemployment in the winter. Under 
present conditions, the money which is spent in con- 
nection with shooting in winter months is a great 
advantage to a large number of people who would 
otherwise be considerably worse oft than they are. 
Everyone with experience knows the difficulty of 
letting a large country house if there is no shooting 
to be had with it, and it will be noticed in nearly 
every advertisement setting out the attractions of 
any particular residence, that a great feature is made 
of the sporting facilities. We are inclined to think 
that if the Committee had their way, most of the 
country houses would remain empty ; this would 
lead to hardship in the villages. 

Extremes in everything are harmful, and the 
excessive rearing of pheasants is no exception. We 
should not in the least regret to see some check in 
their over-production. It would be a bad thing for 
the country if any legitimate sport were hindered. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that more 
damage is done on the farm by wood pigeons than 
by any form of game. 
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The Committee next pass on to the consideration 
of ground game, and as their remarks are rather 
ambiguous as to the tenant's right under the Ground 
Game Act, as amended in igo6, we think that it may 
be as well if we set out exactly what these rights are : 

" The occupier himself and one other person auth- 
orized by him in writing shall be the only persons 
entitled to kill ground game with fire-arms. 

" No person shall be authorized by the occupier to 
kill or take ground game except members of his house- 
hold, persons in his ordinary service on his land, 
and one other person employed by him for reward 
in taking groimd game." 

We agree that the farmers' rights under this Act 
are not sufficient. He has no real protection from 
damage done by rabbits which come from the land 
of an adjoining owner, or which come from woods 
situated within the boundaries of his farm. It is quite 
true that he has the right to shoot rabbits when they 
are on his farm, but the Committee suggest that the 
farmer should have the right to set spring traps in 
the open. 

We disagree entirely with the Committee here. 
The suffering entailed by the present method of 
killing rabbits is sufficient. To set spring traps in 
the open, where any bird or animal could get into 
them, would be an unnecessary cruelty. We should 
much prefer to give the right to farmers of claiming 
compensation for damage done by rabbits, either 
from adjoining land or woods on the same estate, 
although it might be difficult to get any reliable 
evidence from the rabbits themselves as to whence 
they actually came. Some farmers object most 
strongly to landowners or sporting tenants ferreting 
the banks on their farms ; they look upon the rabbits 
in those banks as their own, and enjoy a day's 
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ferreting as much as anyone, and there is no question 
at all that as much damage is done by rabbits which 
the farmer has a right to destroy, as by those of his 
neighbours. It is always to the landowner's interest 
to keep down rabbits on an estate ; they do damage 
to his woods, damage to the banks and hedgerows, 
and damage to the farmers' crops. It seems clear, 
therefore, that if, as we suggest, a right to compensa- 
tion were given, farmers should feel no resent- 
ment if landowners took steps to destroy rabbits not 
only in the woods but also in the banks and hedge- 
rows on the farm. A landowner should also have 
power to claim compensation for damage done by 
rabbits from a neighbouring estate. 

The Committee states that there is considerable 
evidence that the tenants object to sporting rights 
being let separately from the farm. 

Mr. Rew, however, in his Report on Norfolk, 
says : — 

" Norfolk being a famous game-preserving county, 
it might have been anticipated that the question of 
game would have been amongst those most frequently 
discussed. I do not find it to be so. On the contrary, 
it seemed to be generally believed that the game 
was on the whole a blessing to the county, as bringing 
into it a number of wealthy men, who for the sake of 
the phooting took over a considerable amount of 
land which otherwise would be practically abandoned. 
One witness observed rather epigrammaticaUy that 
'the partridge had been the salvation of Norfolk 
farming.' Without accepting the statement in the 
literal sense, it indicates a view expressed by many 
persons whom I met, namely, that a large extent of 
the light lands were, so to speak, subsidized in the 
interest of sport, by shooting tenants who hire large 
estates for the sake of the sporting rights and without 
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any expectation of obtaining an adequate agricul- 
tural rent. Instances in which the rent of a shooting 
exceeded the agricultural rent were not uncommon. 
Probably it is true to say that a good deal of land is 
being kept under the plough as much in the interest 
of the partridge as in that of landlord or tenant. 
But, although the shooting tenant has admittedly 
been a boon to Norfolk, by bringing in at these times 
a certain amount of money to the land, he is not in- 
variably welcome to the farmer. I am bound to 
add that cases of actual friction seem to be rare. 
Over a very large part of the land, the tenants them- 
selves have the sporting rights. . . . One or two 
witnesses who were not in this position urged that 
every tenant should have the first offer of the shoot- 
ing whenever it is let." 

Mr. Rew's Report was made at the time of the 
great agricultural depression, and some of his re- 
marks would possibly not hold good to-day ; but we 
agree entirely with Mr. Wilson Fox, quoted in the 
Report, that farmers would far rather see land- 
owners shooting over the land than a sporting tenant, 
and we are sure that the landowner would far rather 
himself hold the shooting than let to a sporting 
tenant. Unfortunately, owing to certain causes, 
among which are the late agricultural depression and 
the excessive burden placed upon landowners by 
death duties, they are often compelled through stress 
of circumstances to forego their pleasures for the sake 
of income. We are very doubtful whether it would 
be advisable in the best interests of the country to 
compel the landowners to let the sporting rights 
with the farm to the tenant, for reasons which we 
have already stated, namely, that shooting is the 
cause of the expenditure of vast sums of money in 
the country districts. It is true that the feirmer 
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might himself let his shooting rights to a sporting 
tenant, but the withholding from letting by a single 
farmer in the middle of an estate, might ruin its 
whole sporting value. 

The Committee state : — 

" It is significant that between the years 1881 and 
1901 the number of gamekeepers increased from 
12,633 to 16,677, although during the same period 
there was a large decline in the rural population." 
Such statements as these render the Report valueless. 
They do not mention the fact that the years quoted 
were those of the great agricultural depression, when 
it was natural there should be a large decline in the 
rural population. The explanation is a simple one: 
in proportion as it became unprofitable to cultivate 
com, owing to low prices, other profits were sought 
after, and more shootings were let. The idea of the 
Committee seems to be that land and game should 
not be regarded as property. 



PART III 
CHAPTER III 

SECURITY OF TENURE AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
HOLDINGS ACT 

To understand thoroughly the present position of 
the agricultural industry, with special reference 
to security of tenure and the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, it is important to examine carefully the con- 
ditions of agriculture during the last forty years. 
Without such an examination it is impossible 
to come to any conclusions as to what remedies, if 
any, are required, or what remedies it is possible to 
carry out. The Report of the Land Enquiry Com- 
mittee ignores this part of the question altogether, 
and members of that Committee have obviously 
failed to avail themselves of any information which 
would enable them to pass judgment on either land- 
lord or tenant, or upon the laws which govern their 
relationship. 

There is no lack of reliable information on the subj ect. 
A Royal Commission, appointed in 1893 to inquire into 
the subject of Agricultural Depression, issued a final 
Report in 1897. This Report, referring to the Report 
of the Richmond Commission, which had been ap- 
pointed in 1879 to inquire into the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture and its causes, states that : 
" There prevailed complete unanimity of conviction 
as to the extent and intensity of the distress which 

82 
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had fallen on the agricultural community. The 
distress was attributed mainly to bad seasons, and, 
secondly, to foreign competition, aggravated by the 
increased cost of production and heavy losses of 
live stock." 

The Royal Commission of 1893-7 took up the enquiry 
where it had been left by the Richmond Commission. 
Its conclusions are equally clear. 

For several years prior to 1882 there had been 
cold, wet seasons, and bad harvests; seasons after 
1882 were fairly average, and the evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1893-7 showed that the 
depression existing was to be attributed mainly to 
the fall in prices of farm produce. From the early 
'eighties there had been a general downward tendency 
in prices of agricultural products (most marked in 
the case of grain and wool), which reached the lowest 
point in 1893-4. This caused the depression to be 
felt most particularly in arable counties. 

The evidence upon the depression which came be- 
fore the Royal Commission of 1893-7 was remarkable. 
Mr. Hunter Pringle, who reported upon Essex, says : 

" Between 1880 and 1884 the number of farms 
given up either in despair or for reasons over which 
the occupiers had no control was stated to have been 
enormous. A regular panic set in. Some tenants 
who had hitherto weathered the storm refused to 
renew their leases upon any terms, while others 
continued from year to year at large reductions." 

" Rents were reduced between 1880 and 1886 from 
25 to as much as 80 per cent. Many farms after 
lying derelict for a few years were let as grass runs 
for young stock at nominal rents." 

Mr. WUson Fox, reporting upon Suffolk, says (par. 

36) :- 
" Agriculturists in Suffolk are m great straits. 
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capital has been slowly drained from the cotinty, 
and the stage is now reached when it is impossible 
for landowners and farmers to go on drawing from 
private resources in the hopesof better times coming." 
He also says : " Farmers said, over and over again, 
that there was no question of rent now ; they would 
lose money if they had the land free." 

Mr. Rew, Assistant Commissioner, speaking of the 
reduction of rents in Norfolk, says (par. yj) : — 

" I should be disposed to put the range [of reduc-? 
tion of rent] at from 20 to 60 per cent., the average 
which would represent the largest quantity of land 
in Norfolk being probably about 35 or 40 per cent. 
The capital value of land in the county has naturally 
fallen enormously — in many cases by one-half._ 
Several instances were given by witnesses of the land 
being not now worth the mortgage upon it." 

With regard to the position of landowners in 
Cambridgeshire, most of whom were not large 
capitalists with other resources than the land from 
which they could draw, Mr. Wilson Fox observed 
(par. 38) :— 

"This class of owner, whose rental has been reduced 
50 per cent., and who has the same family charges 
to meet, the same or greater estate expenses, and, 
in addition, land thrown on hand for which capital 
has to be found to farm, is frequently reduced to 
deplorable straits. Many farmers stated that 
' owners are worse off than occupiers,' and yeoman 
farmers frequently said that they would gladly 
exchange their position for that of tenants." 

With respect to the conditions of occupiers of 
land in the county of Lincoln, Mr. Wilson Fox says 
(par. 39) :— 

" Generally speaking, the effect of the depression 
on all farmers has been to seriously cripple their 
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resources. This means that in many cases their 
hard-earned and hard-saved money has greatly 
diminished or entirely disappeared. They are getting 
little or no interest on their money invested in the 
soil ; they have now to considerably alter their style 
of living, their credit is not so good at banks. It 
is generally agreed that small freeholders, who 
bought their land before the depression and mortgaged 
it, are worse off than tenants, as they are paying 
more in the shape of interest than the latter are 
paying in rent." 

Of the corn-growing parts of Beds, Hants, and 
Northants, Mr. Pringle says (par. 40) : — 

" Owners of land in these counties are stated to 
have experienced the effect of depression in the shape 
of reduced rentals, increased arrears of rent, and 
increased expenditure on improvement and repairs. 
Generally speaking, rents have been permanently 
reduced by 23 to 36 per cent, on good and fair lands, 
and on poorer soils by 40 to 50 per cent." 

There is much evidence of the same character upon 
the grazing districts of England. Wales did not siiffer 
so badly, but Scotland seems to have felt the depres- 
sion to a very grave extent. 

The Report of the Royal Commission of 1893-1897 
goes on to say (par. 73) : — 

" One prominent feature of the depression has been 
the great contraction of the area of land under the 
plough in all parts of the country." 

It gives figures showing that during the twenty 
years ending in 1895 arable land in Great Britain 
decreased by 2,137,000 acres, while pasture increased 
by 3,289,000 acres. 

Upon the effect of the depression on the rent rolls 
of landowners and on the capital value of agricultural 
land, the Report gives figures (par. 76) showing that 
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the gross annual value of lands under Schedule A of 
the Inland Revenue Returns had decreased during 
the period 1879-80 to 1893-4 in England and Wales 
by ^11,713,119, or 22.7 per cent. With regard to 
the decrease in capital value the Report continues 
(par. 79) :— 

" Sir Alfred Milner, who has put some calculations 
before us bearing on this subject, is of opinion that 
the capital value of land, as compared with other 
forms of property, has been enormously altered within 
the last twenty or thirty years. He estimates that 
in 1894 it was equivalent to eighteen years' purchase 
on the gross annual value, assessed to Schedule A. 
Sir Robert Giffen has calculated that in the year 
1875 it was equivalent to thirty years' purchase on 
the assessment to the same schedule." 

" The calculations of these authorities, relating to 
the United Kingdom, show a decline of nearly one 
thousand millions in the capital value of land in the 
United Kingdom. Were we to adopt these methods of 
calculation, a comparison of the capital value of 
lands in Great Britain only in 1875 and in 1895 would 
show a decline of nearly £834,000,000, or 50 per cent, 
in the capital value." 

Upon the position of landowners in 1893-1897, the 
Report of the Commission observes (par. 80) : — 

" As regards the changes in rents, the evidence 
we have discussed shows that in the most depressed 
parts of England rents have been reduced on the 
average by 50 per cent., while on very poor soils in 
some of the Eastern and Southern counties no rents 
can be obtained and farms have been thrown on the 
owners' hands. Moreover, landlords have incurred 
increased expenditure on repairs, drainage, and 
buildings, and since 1892 they have paid the tithe 
frequently without any adjustment of rental. In 
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many instances where landlords have been called 
upon to undertake improvements of this kind, it may 
be confidently held that the present rent does not 
represent more than the interest on capital expended." 

The Report observes upon the diminution of rents 
(par. 91) :— 

" But any statement as to the diminution of the 
rental of land fails to express in any adequate degree 
the extent of the landowners' losses. In many cases 
where rents have been readjusted, and much reduced, 
further remissions of rent have been found necessary. 
Gifts of feeding-stuffs and manures have been made, 
arrears of rent have accumulated, and not un- 
frequently these have eventually been written off. 
Farms have been thrown on the owners' hands in an 
impoverished condition, and it has been found im- 
possible to let them. The outgoings for tithe, rent- 
charge, and taxes, with the cost of necessary repairs, 
have not diminished in proportion to the rent, while 
the demands of the tenants for additional buildings, 
drainage, and other improvements have increased. 
It is clear, then, that the net income of the landowner 
has fallen off to a far greater extent than is shown by 
a comparison of the gross rental now and at a former 
period." 

There can be no mistake as to the causes of the 
agricultural depression which existed at the end of 
the last century, and which appear quite plainly in 
the foregoing extracts from the Report of 1893-1897. 
It is astonishing that they should have been for the 
most part ignored by the Land Enquiry Committee. 

It is clear that the conclusions of the Committee 
are based upon such evidence as they could collect 
as agreed with the views and intentions they had 
formed when starting the Enquiry. " The friends of 
the present Government," to quote the expression 
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of the chairman have, apparently, just made the dis- 
covery that the agricultural industry is not in that 
healthy state which the welfare of the country de- 
mands. That this discovery is made at a time when a 
political cry is necessary is significant. The Land 
Question seems to them to have offered the greatest 
advantages from this point of view. Had there 
been a genuine desire to help the agricultural 
industry those in authority would surely have 
called together the best advisers in the country 
with a view to securing their aid in formulating a 
remedial policy. Instead of adopting this course in 
the campaign initiated by the Report, the speeches 
most welcomed and most written up by a section of 
the Press have been those which have endeavoured 
to throw ridicule and contumely upon landowners 
and farmers and bring them into bad repute. 

By 1897 agriculture had become almost bankrupt, 
through the fall in prices. At that period, when the 
help of the State would have been of the greatest 
value, no suggestion was made that its aid should 
be called in. Landowners and farmers were left to 
their own devices to struggle through as best they 
could, and it is a fact that but for the sacrifices 
made by landowners and farmers alike the land 
of the country must have gone out of culti- 
vation, with disastrous results to the agricultural 
labourer. 

Although all classes connected with the land man- 
fully stood to their guns, the situation was only 
partially saved. The Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1893-7 clearly shows that the acute distress which 
prevailed was accompanied by a great fall in rents. 
From the following summary of the sales by auction 
of agricultural land registered at the Estate Exchange 
during the years 1875, 1900, and 1913, wiU be gathered 



Area sold 


Price Average pw acre. 


a. I. p. 


£ i 


100,630 I 5 


4,762,450 47^ 


63,789 3 15 


i.474>57i 23tV 


142,850 2 29 


3,642,754 25^ 
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the great fall in the value of land which has taken 
place : — 

England and Wales. 

Tear 

1875 
1900 

1913 

From 1900 onwards there has been a slight 
revival, owing to the rise in prices of produce. 

It should be pointed out, however, that although 
the position of agriculture has considerably improved, 
landowners have not generally raised their rents. 
They have felt that though tenants were realizing 
better profits than for some years past, it had not 
yet been possible for them to set aside any appreciable 
sum of money to replace the capital they had lost. 
In consequence of this low rental, farms have sold at 
an apparently high price, some of them realizing as 
much as or even more than thirty-five years' purchase 
on the rents. This has been hailed by Mr. Asquith as 
a great rise in the value of land, and was alluded to as 
the " Land Boom." We are able to show, by the 
figures already given, that the rise in price per acre 
was comparatively slight, being only £2 8s. an acre 
between the years 1900 and 1913, against a fall of 
£24 4s. 8d. between the years 1875 and 1900. 

Before the land campaign started, there were no 
serious complaints of insecurity of tenure. There is, 
indeed, evidence to prove that tenants actually 
preferred to take farms upon a yearly tenancy to 
taking them on lease. The fact is well within the 
knowledge of the writers, and it is borne out most 
strongly in the evidence before the Haversham Com- 
mittee, to which we shall presently refer. The passing 
of the Finance Act, 1910, and the enactments of the 
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Act itself, however, caused landowners to fear for the 
future of their property, with the result that large 
areas of land began to be put upon the market. Many 
large landowners proceeded to dispose of the out- 
lying portions of their estates, merely retaining a 
moderate acreage around the principal residence. 
Smaller owners disposed of the whole of their 
property. 

The serious change in the position of the tenant 
farmers which followed led in 1911 to the appoint- 
ment of a Departmental Committee, with Lord 
Haversham as chairman, "To enquire into the posi- 
tion of tenant farmers on the occasion of any change 
in the ownership of their holdings, and to consider 
whether any legislation on the subject is desirable." 
Their Report was published in 1912, and stated : — 

" The Committee are satisfied that there are an 
abnormal number of estates being broken up and 
sold at the present time . . . that agricultural 
land to the value of i| million pounds was disposed 
of during 1910, whilst in 191 1 the value of agricul* 
tural land sold exceeded two million pounds. More- 
over, there seems every indication that the tendency 
to break up large agricultural estates is likely to 
continue." 

It further appeared that in order to realize the best 
possible prices such land was sold with possession, 
and as a consequence tenants of farms were given 
notice to quit before the date of the sale. Tenant 
farmers thus found themselves in a very serious 
position, because they had either to purchase their 
farms or run the risk of being turned out. Many of 
them purchased, borrowing the greater part of the 
purchase money, only to find, that owing to the high 
rate of interest payable on their mortgages, and other 
outgoings like tithe and the maintenance of buildings, 
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the farms stood at a far higher rent than formerly. 
They were consequently obliged to cut down ex- 
penses, labour, improvements, and machinery. 

There are other points of great interest in the Re- 
port of the Haversham Committee. It appeared 
that (par. 7) " the increase in the number of agri- 
cultural estates which have recently been offered for 
sale was partly due to a feeling of apprehension 
among landowners as to the probable tendency of 
legislation and taxation in regard to land " ; that 
" one of the primary causes of the want of confidence 
on the part of landlords was the fear of the effect of 
recent legislation " ; that " the Committee gathered 
that any assurance with respect to future legislation 
would go a considerable way towards restoring con- 
fidence to landowners, thus resulting in the continu- 
ance of the system of land tenure, which, in the 
opinion of witnesses, has worked admirably from the 
point of view of the tenant farmers of the country." 

There were other reasons which the Haversham 
Committee thought might have been " important 
factors in bringing a larger number of estates into 
the market." 

" The evidence of some of the witnesses (par. 8) 
goes to prove that, in certain parts of the country, 
land is at present let at rents below its present 
economic value. With a certain amount of increased 
agricultural prosperity, and the consequent demand 
for agricultural land for occupation purposes, land- 
lords might be disposed to increase rents, but many 
find it preferable to sell. . . . Agricultural estates 
are mortgaged more or less heavily, and at present 
prices a sale will often enable the vendor to pay off 
the mortgages and to retain an income in excess of 
what he has been receiving as owner of the land." 

" The ownership of land (par. 9) entails heavy 
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responsibilities, and heretofore landowners have, in 
many cases, been content with a comparatively 
small return on their capital, partly in consideration 
of the social position and amenities conferred by such 
ownership. Many owners, finding they are now in a 
position to sell to advantage, are relieving themselves 
of these responsibilities." 

As regards the position of tenant farmers on the 
question of sale, the Report says (par. lo) : — 

" The evidence which the Committee have heard 
proves that there exists great anxiety among tenant 
farmers, and that this feeling of insecurity is mili- 
tating against agriculture. Witnesses before the 
Committee were practically unanimous in expressing 
the view that the tenants farming on the large estates 
of England and Wales desired nothing better than to 
remain as tenants under their present landlords, and 
in view of the remission of rent by landlords in bad 
seasons and the execution of repairs and improve- 
ments over and above the strictly agricultural re- 
quirements of the farms, the position of tenants under 
good landlords is apparenly a satisfactory one." 

" If the tenant (par. 14) elects to rent the farm 
under the new landlord he is liable to be rented on 
any improvement which he has executed, without 
receiving any compensation. Unable to obtain 
another farm, he may perhaps agree to take the farm 
at an increased rent, at which he may not be able to 
farm profitably." 

"If to avoid dispossession (par. 15) the tenant 
decides to buy, he may be induced to bid at the 
auction up to a high price in order to retain his home, 
and if he has executed improvements and farmed the 
land exceptionally well the purchase price is often 
increased accordingly, with the result that he has to 
buy his own improvements." 
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" The evidence the Committee have received (par. 
17) proves that tenants do not ask for leases,, and 
that they prefer to enter into a contract by which the 
tenancy, save in special cases, can be terminated by 
the usual twelve months' notice. It may be argued 
therefore that the tenant who wishes to hold his 
farm on comparatively short notice, in order that he 
may have facilities for leaving when he desires, can- 
not himself in justice demand absolute security of 
tenure from the landlord, should he find it to his 
interest to remain." 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Haver- 
sham Committee was of opinion that anything which 
is unsatisfactory in the position of tenant farmers 
has been caused by recent legislation and by the 
threats of more to come. In spite of their findings, 
further legislation of the same kind is continually 
being threatened ; it is, indeed, the avowed object 
of the Land Enquiry Committee. 

It is iniquitous that after a long period of acute 
depression, which has been surmounted by the unaided 
efforts of those concerned, an attack should now be 
made upon the agricultural industry by a body of 
men altogether ignorant of its conditions and cir- 
cumstances for a mere political purpose. 

The attitude of the Land Enquiry Committee 
towards agriculturists indeed reminds us of the 
schoolboy who, being hungry, but short of cash, went 
into a pastrycook's shop, and pushing his thtimb into 
a jam puff, impertinently enquired: " What is the 
price of this damaged tart ? " 

The Committee professes to have shown : " That 
one of the principal reasons why much of the land in 
this country is under-cultivated at the present day 
is that tenant farmers are not secure in the tenure of 
their holding." For reasons given iJl another chapter 
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we deny the assumption of the Committee that much 
land in this country is under-cultivated. With 
regard to the assertion that tenant farmers are not 
secure in their tenure, the findings of the Haversham 
Committee, that tenants prefer yearly tenancies to 
leases, prove that the tenants are satisfied with 
present arrangements. Such insecurity as exists is 
the direct consequence of forced sales under recent 
legislation. 

THE HISTORY AND MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT 

A point to which we wish to call attention is the 
assumption of the Land Committee that all the Acts 
dealing with the position of landlord and tenant 
were passed with the intention of giving security of 
tenure. The Act of 1906, amended by the Act of 1908, 
passed by the present Government, was the first Act 
which dealt with insecurity of tenure, except as to 
some minor details, and here a clause was_ inserted : 
" In addition to the compensation (if any) to which 
he (the tenant) may be "entitled in respect of im- 
provements, and notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary, [he shall] be entitled to compensa- 
tion for the loss or expense directly attributable to 
his quitting the holding, which the tenant may 
inevitably incur upon, or in connection with, the sale 
or removal of his household goods or his implements 
of husbandry, produce, or farming stock." 

COMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND 
DISTURBANCE 

The Agricultural Act of 1908 has not been of much 
use to tenant farmers in respect of compensation for 
disturbance, as it has been held that giving notice 
for the purpose of sale does not give rise to a claim 
for compensation. 
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We are ready to admit the hardship to tenants who 
suffer loss through having received notice to quit on 
the occasion of a sale over their heads, and consider 
that the remedy lies in an amendment of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act giving them compensation 
in such cases. We have dealt with this point in more 
detail in " Conclusion." 

FREEDOM OF CROPPING 

Under the Act of 1906 tenants are not compelled 
to proceed according to any fixed rotation of crops. 
While we agree that farmers should be given as much 
freedom in this respect as possible, it is extremely 
doubtful whether this provision in the Act, although 
welcomed by the Committee, has led to higher culti- 
vation of land. Rotation of crops has been found by 
experience to be necessary on some lands, and it has 
also been proved that except under a more or less 
fixed rotation land cannot be kept clean. 

We disagree entirely with the Committee when they 
say that " the right has to a large extent been ren- 
dered inoperative by insecurity of tenure. It is no 
use to give the tenant freedom of cropping, when 
he knows that if he exercises the right he may receive 
notice to quit." It is unfortunate that the Com- 
mittee lacks knowledge to reahze that a landlord 
does not for capricious reasons give a good tenant 
notice to quit. 

THE WORKING OF THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
ACT 

Here the Committee admit that much of the 
evidence goes to show: (i) That the Agricultural 
Holdings Act meets the requirements of tenant 
farmers ; (2) that on some estates tenant farmers 
practically have security of tenure ; and (3) that 
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one agricultural association, so far from advocating 
fresh legislation, says : " There has been too much 
legislation already ; let landlords and tenants make 
their own arrangements." 

On the other hand, the Report asserts that the 
large proportion of their witnesses say that insecurity 
of tenure is a real and pressing evil. On page 309 
they give a table showing that, according to 60 per 
cent, of their informants, fanners are adversely 
affected by insecurity of tenure ; 32 per cent, make 
a contrary declaration, while the remaining 8 per 
cent, do not deal with the question at all. 

On studying the evidence, we find that a selection 
has been made from twenty-four returns of those who 
state that farmers are not affected by insecurity of 
tenure, and that all these replies deal with the 
question of inseciurity of tenure directly. They come 
from landowners and farmers, and the evidence of 
the latter is put even more forcibly than that of the 
former. One witness (Ke 29), a farmer, was of 
opinion that recent Acts had given very good 
security of tenure. They could cultivate their land 
practically as they chose, and as long as they could 
pay their rent (for which they often got credit for 
from three to six months) they were secure from dis- 
turbance. Another farmer (S.W. 57) declared that 
a tenant under a good landlord had nothing to fear 
so long as he paid his rent and did not deteriorate 
the land. This witness stated that his family had 
occupied the farm for a hundred years, and that he 
had received nothing but kindness from his landlord, 
with whom he difiered in politics and religion. 

In the evidence on the other side, many of the wit- 
nesses do not mention insecurity at all, but limit their 
remarks to compensation for improvements under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. Moreover, many 
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witnesses who do mention insecurity of tenure com- 
plain of the disturbance as the result of sales. 

It is astonishing to us that the Land Enquiry 
Committee should, therefore, attempt to found a 
case on such evidence as this, and at the same time 
totally ignore the reliable information available in 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 1893-1897 
and the Report of the Haversham Committee 
published so lately as 1912. 

SECURITY OF TENURE 

Upon this subject the Committee say " the 
evidence we have received shows that so far from 
tenants being secure in their holdings, there is less 
security now than in the past." As demonstrating 
the feeling of insecurity among landowners, we may 
refer to a valuable schedule filled up with great care 
by theSurveyors' Institution, which shows that while 
in 1908 the sales of 97,263 acres of agricultural land 
were registered at the Estate Exchange auctions, in 
1912 the number had increased to 192,642 acres, and 
we can also quote the Report of the Haversham 
Committee to the same effect. 

The Committee proceed to give evidence obtained 
by themselves in order to show not only how great a 
feeling of insecurity is being caused by the sales of 
estates, but that apart from these sales tenants are 
feeling insecure. There is no evidence which supports 
this statement. , . 

The Committee extract a few quotations from the 
minutes of evidence of the Royal Commission on 
Agricultural Depression of 1893-1897 in support of 
their view that tenant farmers suffer from insecurity 
of tenure, and pursuing a line which renders 
the Enquiry utterly useless for any practical 
purpose, they quote evidence^ supporting one 
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point of view only, and say no word about the 
largely preponderating amount of evidence which 
went to show that farmers did not suffer at that 
time from any feeling of insecurity. Had they been 
able to quote from the body of the Report instead of 
the minutes of evidence of the Royal Commission, 
their statement would have borne more weight. 

SECURITY OF TENURE AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

The assumption in this section is that the method 
of dealing with land by letting on yearly agreements, 
through causing insecurity of tenure also causes 
land to be under-cultivated, and the Committee pro- 
fesses to have shown this in Chapter II. The 
question of cultivation has already been dealt with 
in Part III, Chapter I, but one or two quotations 
from the Report of the Royal Commission of 1893- 
1897 on the same question in connection with a pro- 
posed Land Tenure Bill will not be out of place 
here : — 

" We have, however (par. 391), no reason what- 
ever to believe that the adoption of the witness's 
proposals would raise the standard of cultivation. 
On the contrary, it has been suggested to us that if 
judicial rents were to be fixed every five years, some 
tenants would be tempted during the last one or two 
of those years to let their farms run down, in the hope 
of getting a lower rent fixed for the next quinquennial 
period. We consider that this apprehension is not 
by any means without foundation." 

Upon the subject of insecurity of tenure the Com- 
mission of 1893-1897 says (par. 392) : " But there is 
another and far more important consideration which 
convinces us that any legislation in the direction of 
fixity of tenure and judicial rents, so far from raising 
the standard of cultivation, wotild be fraught with 
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very serious dangers to agriculture, and all classes 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. We cannot 
doubt that one of the first results of such legislation 
would be that the greater part of the permanent 
improvements on the majority of the farms would be 
left to be carried out by the tenants. We have 
already referred to the very large capital outlay on 
these improvements by landlords during the depres- 
sion. It is incredible that the tenants would have 
been willing to carry out works of this magnitude at 
their own cost, or that they would have possessed 
the requisite capital to enable them to do so. The 
greater part of the work would, we are convinced, 
have been left undone, to the very serious detriment 
of the agriculture of the country," 

The Royal Commission of 1893-1897, therefore.was 
manifestly of opinion that low farming was not 
caused by insecurity of tenure ; the true cause was 
insufficiency of capital and low prices. 

The Land Enquiry Committee quote from the 
schedule filled in by the Cornwall Farmers' Union, 
which is as follows : " When a man has not security 
of tenure, he has no encouragement to do his best 
and make the most of his farm," and they give other 
extracts from schedules which have been returned 
to them. These, however, do not show that yearly 
tenancies are the cause of insecurity, beyond the 
fact that if a farm is sold, a tenant may be given 
notice to quit. Some of their informants mention 
the fact that the chief cause of insecurity is the danger 
of an early selling, but the reply by a Cornwall 
farmer in this connection (page 314) is very instruc- 
tive. He says : " Where farmers have a term of 
years, they generally improve their farms for about 
two-thirds of their term, and then take it out again 
during the remaining years lest their rent should be 
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raised on their own improvements." This reply, 
naively quoted by the Committee, illustrates one of 
the greatest objections to Land Courts, i.e., that if 
a farm were valued by the Land Court and a farmer 
given a tenancy for five years, he would know that 
in five years' time an application could be made by 
either party to the Land Court for a reassessment of 
the rental, and the farmer might, during the last 
year or two, endeavour to put a bad face upon the 
farm in the hope that the Land Court, seeing its 
condition, would consider it to be inferior land, and 
put a low rent upon it for the next term of five years. 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

The Committee profess to have shown that in the 
opinion of the majority of agriculturists the Agri- 
Cultural Holdings Act of 1908 does not at present 
afford adequate protection to the farmer, but they 
entirely evade the reason (which, judging from the 
evidence before the Haversham Committee, is prac- 
tically the only reason), that Section 11 of the Act 
of 1908 does not provide compensation for disturbance 
in the event of a sale. Probably, when the section 
was drafted, it was intended that it should include 
compensation in such an event ; but the Courts held 
otherwise, and a slight amendment which no one 
would object to would put the matter right. 

They also suggest that there is a feeling among 
farmers that compensation should be given for con- 
tinuous good farming ; but we do not believe this to 
be a fact. When a farm is let, and it is not in a good 
state of cultivation, a claim is made against the out- 
going tenant for compensation, and the incoming 
tenant is either allowed the amount obtained from 
the outgoing tenant or he holds the farm for the first 
few years at a reduced rent. In the great majority 
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of cases, either the outgoing tenant or the landlord 
pays for bringing the farm up to its proper state of 
cultivation. Every farm is let on the assumption 
that the tenant will cultivate it in a satisfactory 
manner, keeping it clean and in good heart, and we 
have never heard that tenants object to undertake 
this recognized obligation. It would be a bad day for 
agriculture if farmers had to be paid for merely doing 
their duty. 

The Committee's remarks upon the Evesham 
custom are particularly interesting, because they see 
the dangers which would arise tlu-ough a system of 
dual ownership, although they refuse to see that the 
same dangers will arise if Land Courts are adopted. If 
complete fixity of tenure were given through the Land 
Courts, the tenant would be free to sell his interest 
in the land, and as farms would probably change 
hands less often than they do to-day, there would be 
more difficulty in obtaining farms, and high prices 
would be asked and obtained for the sitting tenant's 
interest. As the Report says : " The second objec- 
tion to legalizing the custom (that is the Evesham 
custom) is that the incoming tenant, in his eagerness 
to get the holding, may overbm-den himself by paying 
an excessive price for the tenant-right. An instance 
was brought to our notice of a. holding of twelve 
acres which a tenant held on a yearly rental of £t 
per acre. Later, the tenant sold the tenant-right to 
another man for £i,ooo, the latter then taking up 
the tenancy and continuing to pay £i per acre in 
rent." 

We must assume that though Land Courts would 
have the right to fix the rent as between landlord and 
tenant, they could have no right to prevent the 
tenant from selling his interest to another, so all 
objections to dual ownership which have been so 
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thoroughly justified by experience in Ireland, apply 
to the establishment of the same system in England 
and Wales. 

In conclusion, the Committee set out certain safe- 
guards, from which we infer that the Land Courts 
will be made responsible : — 

(i) That the tenant shall pay his rent regularly. 

(2) That the tenant shall not attempt to assign his 

tenancy. 

(3) That the tenant shall not, to the prejudice of 

the interest of the landlord, injure the holding 

or deteriorate the land by bad farming. 

These three safeguards, however, are merely pious 

hopes of the Land Enquiry Committee, and it is 

obvious that no Land Court could do more than 

re-echo them. 



PART III 
CHAPTER IV 

STATE-AIDED PURCHASE 

In this chapter of the Report of the Land Enquiry 
Committee the question of purchase by tenants of 
their holdings is considered, but unfortunately the 
Report of the Haversham Committee (Cd. 6030), 
which is frequently quoted, is ignored where its 
findings and recommendations would be most useful 
in solving difficulties, and only such extracts are 
taken from it as suit the partiality of the Land En- 
quiry Committee. Thus, in their Report, they state 
that : " There is undoubtedly a considerable body of 
opinion among tenant farmers in favour of a scheme 
of State-aided purchase," and " this fact has been es- 
tablished both by the schedules returned by our 
present Enquiry and by the evidence produced before 
the Haversham Committee. . . . However, the wit- 
nesses before the Haversham Committee, and our 
informants, say that the object in view is security of 
tenure." 

The Land Enquiry Committee neglect to state it 
was perfectly clear from the evidence given before the 
Haversham Committee, and from their own witnesses' 
schedules, that as a rule a farmer only wishes to buy 
his farm when it is about to be sold over his head. 
Thus paragraph 60 of the Haversham Committee 
Report says : " It is clear from the evidence that the 
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main thing which the tenant farmers desire is to be 
able to remain on their farms, and it is usually when 
a farmer is unable to remain as tenant owing to the 
breaking up of estates that he desires to become an 
occupying owner. There is little desire for ownership 
in itself, and it is only advocated as an alternative to 
being turned out of his home." 

We assert that the Government are mainly re- 
sponsible for the present state of affairs, and that it 
lies with them to fiund the remedy. What that 
remedy might be we will discuss later. If agriculture 
were a trade which would always provide a certain 
living for a man with average intelligence, the owner- 
ship of land by tenant farmers would be an admirable 
thing both for the farmer and for the State. But as 
agriculture from time immemorial has always been 
subject to periods of prosperity and depression, it is 
foolish to suppose that the present improvement in 
conditions will last for an indefinite period. When 
the depression began prior to 1880, the occupying 
owners were the first to suffer. They had only them- 
selves to depend upon, and no one with whom to 
share their losses. Tenants, on the other hand, were 
helped by reductions of rent and in other ways. 

We do not propose to go into the various schemes 
of State-aided purchase which have been put for- 
ward. Whether a scheme can be sound which does 
not require the tenant to pay down a certain portion 
of his purchase money, it is not for us to determine. 
It is for the State to satisfy itself as to how far it 
would be safe to advance the whole of the purchase 
money to the tenant for the acquisition of his holding. 

The evidence before the Haversham Committee 
clearly points to the fact that the breaking up of 
estates has been caused by the Land Clauses of 
Finance 1909-10 Act, 1910, of the present Govern- 
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ment. That legislation has created a feeling of 
insecurity in the ownership of land. The speeches 
of some members of the Government have done much 
to aggravate this feeling, with results which we have 
already shown. In these circumstances, it is clearly 
for the Government to find some remedy, and in our 
opinion any wise Government to-day would first do 
all in its power to bring back that feeling of security 
which it has done so much to weaken. 

It is obvious that after the shock which has been 
given to capital invested in land, it must be some 
time before a full feeling of security retmrns, and sales 
will no doubt continue for some time to come, let the 
Government do what it wUl. It is absolutely 
necessary, so long as the present feeling of insecurity 
remains, that they should bring forward some scheme 
which would enable farmers to purchase their 
holdings in the event of a sale, and would provide 
capital for this purpose on the most favourable terms 
which can be devised, subject to the interest of the 
State being duly protected. 



PART III 
CHAPTER V 

THE LAND COURT 

It is difficult to discover the origin of the demand for 
Land Courts. The question of Land Courts was 
discussed by the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression of 1893-1897, and one would have thought 
that at that time, when farmers were admittedly in 
a very low financial state, there might have been some 
desire for a Court to which the tenant could go when 
he found himself unable to pay the rent which he had 
agreed upon ; but from the findings of that Commis- 
sion there appears to have been no desire for such a 
Court. The whole question was thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and we give some quotations from the 
Report of the Commission to show what the feeling 
was then. It was proposed (par. 381) that the rent 
to be fixed by the Court under the Bill {i.e., The Land 
Tenure Bill) should be such a rent as the Court might 
consider to be a " fair rent." A witness defined a 
fair rent as " a rent by which a farmer could live 
and could pay fair wages to his labourers, and bring 
up his family in decent comfort, at the then existing 
prices of whatever produce the land was calculated 
best to raise." He further stated that if a man had 
farmed a farm " say for five years (one of the proposed 
judicial periods), and during that time he had not 
been able to make it pay, and if he could produce his 
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accounts to show what the loss or otherwise was, 
that in itself would be very tangible evidence of what 
the farm was worth." 

Upon this the Report of the Commission remarks 
(par. 382) : " It is obvious that if the rent were 
determined by the Court on the above principles, 
so far frorn representing the market value which a 
solvent tenant would be willing to pay for a farm, it 
would "depend more or less upon the skill or in- 
capacity of the individual tenant, his thriftiness or 
his extravagance, his health and age, the size of his 
family, the capacity or incapacity of his children to 
earn their own living, and a variety of considerations, 
including the opinion of the Court of the cost of 
living in ' decent comfort.' Any tenant who, by 
thrift, or good fortune, or skill, succeeded in making 
a profit by his farming, would do so at the risk of 
having his rent raised by the Court at the commence- 
ment of the next quinquennial period. Any rent 
arrived at on the above principle would also be fixed 
on the assumption, which might, and in all probability 
would be, incorrect, that during the next five years 
the prices of the produce of the farm, feeding stuffs, 
manures and labourers' wages would remain un- 
changed, and that the tenants would always pay, 
and the labourers always accept, fair wages. The 
proposal is in fact that of all the varying out-goings 
and in-comings of a farmer, one only, namely rent, 
should be artificially fixed by a Court of Law for a 
period of at least five years, and that it should be so 
fixed on the principles indicated above." 

If, on the other hand (par. 383), the rent were to be 
" fixed by the Court on the principle that it ought to 
represent the market value of the farm, i.6., the rent 
which a solvent tenant would be willing to pay for it, 
this rent could be more readily arrived at by the 
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actual letting of the farm, than by the creation of a 
Land Court to determine it." 

The Report of the Commission continues (par. 385): 
" We think that the effect of this measure would be 
to promote, and at the commencement of new ten- 
ancies, invite, litigation between landlord and tenant 
for the purpose of ascertaining the rent and condi- 
tions of tenancy. Not only would the great majority 
of existing contracts of tenancy be rendered repudi- 
• able by either party, but no new contract of tenancy 
could be entered into with any definite knowledge 
of the rent and conditions of tenancy, each of which 
would necessarily have to be determined by a Court 
of Law after the contract had been made. No tenant 
would be allowed to rent a farm for less than five 
years nor would any owner be allowed to let a farm 
except on the condition that the tenant and his suc- 
cessors might occupy it in perpetuity. No arrange- 
ment which either party might be desirous of entering 
into with a view to avoiding these inconveniences 
would be binding on either of them or their successors. 
The landlord would become a mere rent charger so 
long as the tenant or his successors cared to remain 
in occupation, but at the end of any judicial period 
of five years he might have the farm thrown back on 
his hands if the tenant or his successors were un- 
willing to pay what the Court had decided to be a 
' fair rent.' " 

In justification of the proposed legislation (par. 
386) a witness made three allegations : that " an 
exceptional state of things has arisen," that " rents 
are too high under the changed circumstances," and 
that " to wait the natural adjustment of things would 
mean in Lancashire and Cheshire, as it has done (he 
believed) in other counties, the practical ruin of the 
farmers." 
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" The witness admitted (continues the Report) 
that in his own district the depression had become 
acute only during the last two or three years ; that 
the special cause which had brought it about was the 
fall in the price of beef, mutton, and dairy produce ; 
that, previously, there was no strong ground for com- 
plaining of the rent, and that during the last two or 
three years there had been temporary remissions of 
rent which had, in most cases, amounted to 10 per 
cent, and in some cases to 15 per cent." 

" It appears to us that these facts, so far from jus- 
tifying the proposals in the Bill, of themselves 
demonstrated the mischief that would have been 
brought about during the last few years, while the 
prices of farm produce had been falling, if any such 
legislation as is proposed by the BiU had been in force 
in the country." 

The Commissioners were confirmed in that opinion 
by other evidence (par. 387) (which is too voluminous 
to quote fully here, but may be summarized) upon 
the proposal that rents should be fixed by an inde- 
pendent tribunal over periods of five years. An 
important witness representing a federation of 
Farmers' Associations declared that it would have 
been " absolute ruin to a number of farmers " if 
rents had been fixed for a term of years. Prices had 
been falling and tenants had been losing money, and 
under the system proposed they would be liable for 
a rent fixed for a number of years. As it was they 
were free to go at six or twelve months' notice. He 
further stated there would be precisely the same 
objection on the part of farmers to a rent fixed for 
five years by a judicial tribunal as there was to taking 
leases, and that the result " of any such tribunal for 
fixing rent would be to alienate the sympathy that 
any good landlord has for his tenant." 
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Upon the suggestion that the proposed legislation 
would to a certain extent limit competition, or rather 
prevent the bad results of over competition in rent, 
the Report of the Commission observes (par. 388) : — 

" We are, however, convinced that in districts in 
which competition for farms exists, the Bill so far 
from limiting would intensify the evil result of com- 
petition. In such districts the value of the tenant 
right which would be created by the BUI would be 
the margin between the judicial rent and the com- 
petition rent, and this would, by the operation of the 
Bill, be transferred from the owner to the tenant, 
although the IMter might have in no way improved 
the farm. If the tenant were allowed to sell this 
right, his exercise of the power of free sale would not 
be restrained by any of the considerations which 
render landlords unwilling in their own interests to 
let their farms to the highest bidders. He would 
have every inducement to sell his tenant right to the 
highest bidder, without any regard to the subsequent 
fate of the farm or the purchaser of the tenant right." 

" It is clear (par. 430) from the foregoing facts that 
apart from any question of the injustice to individuals 
and the injuries to agriculture, which would be caused 
by the creation of Land Courts or other similar 
tribunals in this country, they would be exceedingly 
unpopular with an overwhelming majority of the 
tenant farmers, in whose interest it has been suggested 
they should be established. The latter evidently 
entertain a wholesome dread of the unnecessary 
litigation which they would create, and are of opinion 
that they can make better bargains with their land- 
lords for themselves, than lawyers or Land Courts 
are likely to make for them. They believe that the 
adoption of the policy of the three F's in any shape 
or form would constitute an altogether uncalled for 
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interference between landlord and tenant, and, so 
far from bettering their position, would evidently 
make it worse." 

" We have no doubt (par. 431) that these opinions 
are well founded. So far as the landlords are con- 
cerned, the creation of any such tribunal could not 
fail to diminish the interest which they now take in 
their properties, and we are strongly of opinion that 
it would greatly decrease, if it did not entirely arrest, 
expenditure on permanent improvements. It is 
manifestly of the greatest importance to agriculture 
that every reasonable encouragement should be given 
to this expenditure, and that landowners should in 
every way be encouraged to take an active and a 
personal interest in their estates, and by a judicious 
expenditure of capital assist their tenants to compete 
with the producers of agricultural produce in other 
countries." 

" We have, therefore {far. 432), without hesitation 
arrived at the conclusion that the creation of any Court 
or tribunal, for the purpose of establishing, wholly or 
partially, the policy of the three F's, would be a grave 
and serious injury to the agricultural community and 
to the industry which has been committed to our enquiry 
throughout Great Britain." 

We again remind our readers that the Land En- 
quiry Committee was practically appointed by the 
present Liberal Government, and it is to us incom- 
prehensible, even after making all allowances for 
their obvious unfitness for the task they undertook, 
that the Committee could have come to conclusions 
so diametrically opposed to the findings of an im- 
portant Royal Commission appointed by another 
Liberal Government to examine the same subjects 
twenty years ago. This Commission was composed 
of the following gentlemen : Lord Cobham, Lord 
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Rendel, Mr. H. Chaplin, Mr. Walter H. Long, Mr. 
G. Lambert, Sir Nigel F. Kingscote, Sir R. Giffen, 
Mr. Chas. T. Elton, Mr. Owen Thomas, Mr. John 
Clay, Mr. C. N. Dalton, Mr. R. L. Everett, Mr. J. 
Gilmour, Mr. W. C. Little, Mr. C. Whitehead, Mr. G. 
Shaw Lefevre (who resigned), and Mr. J. A. Channing. 
Its final Report issed in 1897 was signed by four- 
teen of its sixteen members. 

It is difficult to imagine what changes in the 
relationship between landlord and tenant since 1897 
can have influenced the Committee's minds, for 
though the condition of agriculture has certainly 
somewhat improved of late, tenants for the most 
part have continued to sit at the reduced rents which 
were the result of the depression upon which the 
Royal Commission of 1893-1897 reported. This fact 
is corroborated by the evidence taken before the 
Haversham Committee. There is certainly no evi- 
dence in the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee 
to show that the tenants desire an outside body to 
fix their rents. 

We proceed to consider the Report of the Land 
Enquiry Committee on the subject of the Land Court 
in detail. 

TENANCY UNDER PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND A 
LAND COURT 

This section is remarkable from the fact that for 
the first time the Land Enquiry Committee quote 
fully a portion of the Haversham Committee Report, 
This is obviously because that Report in this instance 
agrees with their opposition to the purchase of their 
holdings by tenants, and favours a moderate policy 
of State purchase of land to be let to farmers. 

The Land Enquiry Committee do not think the 
policy of the State purchase would at all interfere 
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with their scheme for Land Courts, and they are of 
opinion that the establishment of some such judicial 
body to fix fair rents and fair prices should be an 
indispensable preliminary to any great extension 
of the policy of public ownership. So here we have 
the suggestion that officials of the State should not 
only fix the rent between landowner and tenant, but 
that they should fix the price at which the State, 
their masters, should purchase from the landowner, 
and also fix the rent which the tenants of the State 
should pay to the State. Yet, elsewhere, they speak 
of the " Land Monopoly." If it is possible to imagine 
any greater monopoly than that suggested we shall 
be glad to know what it is. If the State purchased 
to any large extent, and the income from their lands 
was a serious factor in the revenues of the country, 
there would be nothing to prevent their looking to 
their tenants instead of to the income-tax payer for 
a great paTt of that revenue. A harried Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might very well find himself in the 
position of having to suggest to the Land Court that 
if rents were increased by a moderate 10 per cent., it 
would remove the greater part of his difiiculties I 

WHAT IS MEANT BY A LAND COURT ? 

To explain thoroughly the Land Court, the Land 
Enquiry Committee go to Scotland, where Land Courts 
have now jurisdiction over all holdings up to fifty 
acres, or up to a rent of £50. In Scotland no tenant, 
who comes under the Small Landholders' Act, can 
be removed from his holding at the will of the land- 
owner ; but he can be removed by the Land Court 
for certain stated reasons, such as non-payment of 
rent, bad farming, or if it can be shown that the 
land is needed for purposes of public utility. The 
Scottish Land Court has the power to fix the rent 
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which a smallholder shall pay over such a term as the 
Court may fix. There is no appeal from the finding 
of the Court on the question of rent, or as to whether 
a tenant shotild go or remain, for farming badly or 
well. But if the tenant wishes to break the contract, 
he, apparently, has only to cease paying his rent. 
There is not even a right of appeal on a question of 
law or fact, but the Court may, if it think fit, state a 
special case on any point of law for the determination 
of the Coiut of Sessions. 

The Report of the Scottish Land Court of their 
proceedings under the Small Landholders (Scotland) 
Acts, 1886-1911, which has just been issued, covers 
the period from April ist, 1912, to December 31st, 
1912. For us the chief interest of the Act of 1911 is 
that it extended the main provisions of the Crofters' 
Acts, which had only applied to the crofting parishes 
in the seven northern counties of Scotland, to the 
whole of that kingdom. We are, therefore, able to 
watch it in operation in those parts of Scotland where 
the economic conditions are analagous with those in 
England generally. 

The proceedings of the Land Court have been 
drastic. During the nine months from April to 
December, 1912, they fixed " fair rents " for 256 
holdings, showing a reduction of over 29I per cent, 
on the old rents ; arrears of rent were written off 
amounting to 44^ per cent. ; ninety-nine holdings, 
on the expiry of the Septennial period, were revalued 
and rents reduced by 19^ per cent. ; first " equitable 
rents " in eighty-nine holdings were fixed and showed 
a reduction of 25I per cent, on the old rents. 

If this Act were applied to England and Wales it 
would be a serious thing for the ratepayers, and we 
can imagine the general rush on the part of small- 
holders to have their rents revised. The County 
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Councils have been instructed by the State to charge 
such rents for small holdings as will cover all the 
expenses incurred under the Small Holdings Act. 
On the strength of this local bodies have been induced 
to borrow largely from the State and incur serious 
liabilities. Are they to be penalized for having 
obeyed an Act of Parliament, or is the State prepared, 
in the event of rents being reduced by Land Courts, 
to make good the difference between the " com- 
mercial rent " and the " fair rent " ? County 
Councils would be prudent to hold their hands in 
this matter of small holdings until some assurance 
has been given on this point. 

REASONS PUT FORWARD FOR LAND COURTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

These reasons are stated as follows : — 
" That Parliament has already been driven by 
a consideration of the needs of agriculture to inter- 
fere in the so-called free bargaining between landlord 
and tenant, and that a Land Court is only a further 
and much needed extension of such interference." 
It is quite true that certain provisions have been 
laid down by Parliament to adjust the compensation 
paid to an out-going tenant, but the necessary Acts 
of Parliament have always been drawn up after full 
consultation with agricultural interests, and have 
been agreed to alike by landlord and tenant as setting 
out in Parliamentary form a fair basis of compensa- 
tion for improvements which a quitting tenant leaves 
upon his holding. But Land Courts break quite new 
ground ; we deny that there is any demand for them, 
and we assert without hesitation that their establish- 
ment is now proposed without consultation with 
those whose interests are involved. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1883 was passed after the 
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Richmond Commission's Report, 1882, had been 
made, and was based upon the recommendations of 
that Commission. The present proposals are being 
put forward in direct opposition to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of 1893-7, and also in 
opposition to the Report of the Haversham Com- 
mittee. The Land Enquiry Committee admit that 
the Richmond Commission were of opinion that it 
would be for the interest of both parties that rents 
should be so fixed by voluntary agreement as to 
enable farmers to meet the difficulties of their" 
position. The Commission was opposed to this being 
done by legislative interference, and hoped that it 
would be done, by private agreement. The Land 
Enquiry Committee state that the evidence before 
the subsequent Commission, I893-7, showed that 
this hope was to a large extent disappointed. They 
also say that land is let below its value. We have 
already shown, on page 86, that rents in England 
and Wales were reduced from 1879 t° ^^93 ^Y 
£11,713,119. In paragraph 80 the Commission state : 
"As regards the changes in rent, the evidence we have 
discussed . . . shows that in the most depressed 
parts of England rents have been reduced on an 
average by about 50 per cent., while on the very 
poor soils in some of the Eastern and Southern 
counties no rents can be obtained, and farms have 
been thrown on the owners' hands." The whole of 
that part of the of&cial Report which deals with the 
question of rents, indeed, clearly shows that in all 
parts of the country rents were heavily reduced, in 
some places even by as much as 80 per cent., and it 
would be interesting to know from what part of the 
Report the Land Enquiry Committee are able to 
form the opinion that " the hopes of the Richmond 
Commission had been disappointed." 
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The Land Enquiry Committee state : " That 
the ownership of land is of the natmre of a monopoly, 
and that the legal power which an owner has over 
his tenant, tempered though it may be in many cases 
by goodwDl and kindly personal relationship, is 
detrimental to the best National interests." 

This is a bold statement, which is not supported 
by any evidence in the Report or elsewhere, and 
coming from a body of gentlemen who have no know- 
ledge of land can be of little value. The fact that 
each year very large areas of land are offered for sale 
in the market, which are free to be purchased by 
anyone desiring land, and that much of it remains 
unsold even at extremely low prices, clearly shows 
that the ownership of land is not a monopoly, and 
the Committee themselves admit that in 1879, and 
during the years of depression which followed, what 
they would call a monopoly was with the tenants, 
who could then dictate their own terms for the hiring 
of land. We know of many cases where the land- 
owners agreed to let to farmers if the latter would 
merely pay the amount of the Tithe Rent-charge, 
and no rent at all. Things have gradually changed, 
but certainly over a period of 20 years tenants had 
almost entirely their own way, not only in the terms 
under which they took farms but also in the manner 
in which they carried those terms out. 

" That through the Land Courts farmers could 
obtain real security of tenure, the need for granting 
which has been increased and emphasized by the 
growing increase of sales of agricultural estates." 

On this point we mtist refer our readers to page 95, 
where we show that the true remedy is not the 
formation of Land Courts but the giving of security 
to those who invest their capital in the land. With 
their usual lack of knowledge, the Land Enquiry 
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Committee state that no business can be really and 
permanently successful upon the present yearly 
tenancy system. This is entirely untrue, for every 
land agent in the country knows that a very large 
number of farmers carry on a big and successful 
business under this system, and, moreover, that they 
have no wish to change it. Farmers who are offered 
leases almost invariably refuse to accept them. 

The Committee state that no landowner should be 
allowed to turn out a farmer by the exercise of his 
own arbitrary power. They say that they are con- 
scious that such cases form only a small minority, 
but that their influence is out of all proportion to their 
numbers. If one farmer is turned out because of 
political or religious dif&culties or because he insists 
on his legal rights of damage done by game, all the 
farmers in the neighbourhood, even those holding 
under other landowners, are affected to some extent. 
But over a long period of practical experience we 
may say that we have never known a farmer turned 
out for these reasons, and so far as we can find there 
is no evidence in the Committee's Report from any 
farmer who has been so treated. 

The book is full of generalities of this sort, almost 
entirely without foundation and no doubt by a care- 
less reader they may be taken as definite facts. The 
following is a good instance of this : " We contend 
that in so far as ownership means the power of inter- 
fering with the personal life of the cultivator of the 
soil, it should be strictly limited." To say that in 
so far as the business of banking means the power of 
interfering with the personal life of the clerks in the 
bank, it should be strictly limited, would have just 
as much meaning. 

The Committee proceed to hold out a sop to land- 
owners, they say : " There is evidence that some 
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landowners refrain from turning out a bad tenant 
through fear of disturbing friendly relationship." 
There is no fear whatever of disturbing " friendly 
relationship" by getting rid of a bad tenant; as a 
rule he is heartily disliked by his neighbours. If his 
land is badly farmed, it endangers the adjoining land 
through the spread of seeds and obnoxious weeds ; 
he often neglects to clean out his ditches and cut his 
hedges, which is invariably a nuisance to his neigh- 
bour, and the farmers on the estate are generally 
extremely thankful when such a man receives notice 
to quit. But there are others who farm badly but 
are not ttirned out by the landowner — the old men 
who have occupied farms for a great number of 
years, who are past work and unable to attend to 
matters properly, and as a result let their holdings get 
into bad condition. We do not know whether the 
latter are the farmers referred to, though it certainly 
cannot be the former, when the Committee say : 
" Such owners would find that the co-operation of 
the Land Court would help them to maintain a high 
standard of farming upon their estates, as the powers 
and functions of the Land Court could be so framed 
as to enable them to make security of tenure condi- 
tional on good farming." We do not think that 
landowners would wish to take advantage of the 
powers of the Court to turn out an old tenant ; many 
of them would rather see their land damaged than 
get rid of an old friend. Such humane considerations 
may not be strictly in the interests of the com- 
munity, but are certainly in the interests of the 
individual and help to maintain existing pleasant 
relations between landlord and tenant, 

"That farmers will in the future pay higher 
wages to their labourers, voluntarily, or as the result 
of legislative action, of the pressure of public opinion, 
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or of a combination among the labourers themselves. 
Justice demands that the landowner should bear his 
share of the additional burden. The payment of that 
share cannot be guaranteed nor its amount satis- 
factorily determined without the action of a judicial 
body empowered to fix a ' fair rent ' after taking 
into consideration the increased Wage Bill." 

Here we are given the true reason for the sugges- 
tion of a Land Court, and it seems that the Com- 
mittee contemplate that under the Land Courts rents 
will be lowered, and by this means farmers will be 
enabled to pay higher wages to their labourers. We 
strongly object to the sentence : " Justice demands 
that the landowner should bear his share of the 
additional burden." If there is one capitalist who 
has borne the additional burden of taxation, bad 
prices and bad seasons without recognition or assist- 
ance it is the landowner, and that this sentence should 
be written in a manner which would lead the general 
reader to think that landowners had ever evaded 
their full share of any additional burden which might 
come their way is unjust. 

There is another remark to which we must take 
exception under this heading : " During the last 
five years, as we have seen, the increase of prosperity 
has meant more rent for landowners rather than more 
wages for laboiurers." According to Mr. Mallock's 
Statistical Monograph, No. 27, the rent of agricul- 
tural land in 1901 was £52,400,000, and in 1908 
£51,900,000. Since 1908 there has been a slight rise 
in the rental value of agricultural land, but this has 
not meant in the vast majority of cases " more rent 
for landowners," as practically only in those cases 
where farms have become vacant have rents been 
increased ; but, on the other hand, as regards wages, 
there has been a considerable rise from 1900 to 1913. 
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In considering the question of the Land Court as 
regards wages and rent, the Committee say : " Of 
course the landowners' point of view would also be 
considered," and in explaining this they deal with 
certain out-goings which have to be paid by the 
landowners, such as rent-charge and annuities to 
members of the landowner's family. The idea is 
that the landowner is not the only person who 
receives rent, but that the tithe owner receives a 
part and annuitants also receive a part, and it is 
apparently the intention that the Land Court should 
apportion the reduction in the rent, caused by its 
decisions in raising wages, among the tithe owner and 
the annuitants, so that it will be necessary for the 
landowner not only to go into the question of tithes, 
but also to go into such family matters as to what 
sums are paid annually, to his various relations out 
of the rents he receives, and that these various pay- 
ments shall be reduced in accordance with the 
reduction in the rent. This may result in bringing 
content to the agricultural labourer, but we fancy 
the landowner wUl find that it has a very different 
result among members of his own family. The 
parson also will be very hard hit because he is already 
paid what is certainly no more than a minimum wage 
fixed by law on the seven years' average of corn. 

" That the present legal power of the landowner 
to raise the rent upon the tenant's own improve- 
ments where it is exercised is harmful to agricul- 
ture, and can only be kept in check by a judicial 
body which can fix rent." In explaining this, the 
'Committee say that : " A landowner still has the un- 
doubted legal right to demand an increase of rent 
from a tenant because of that tenant's own improve- 
ments." To this we reply that there is no evidence 
in their own Report from any farmer who has had 
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his rent raised upon his improvements, and that this 
is another of those wild statements which are con- 
tinually made throughout the Report without a shred 
of evidence to support them. In fact the Committee 
goes on to say : " It is true that good landlords 
seldom if ever raise rents upon the tenant's own im- 
provements." Here, again, they come to the con- 
clusion that the only cases of hardship are those 
where a landowner sells his estate, when they state 
that he is able to obtain a higher price because of the 
tenant's improvements. 

The Committee consider that it would be a great 
advantage under Land Courts that the rent fixed by 
the Courts would be fair rents and not competitive 
rents. 

In practice it is found that some capable farmers 
with ample capital are willing to pay a higher rent 
than others in an equally strong position. The 
opinions as to the rental value of a farm differ, and 
no one is able to say what the exact rental value is. 
The landowner to-day will accept the rent offered by 
a capable farmer of ample means and high character, 
and he will ignore higher offers made by men on 
whom he has less reliance. 

The result, therefore, is that the farm is let to a 
good farmer who pays a rent which he considers to 
be the correct rent, and it is not let at an extortionate 
rent to the highest bidder who may be a bad farmer. 
In this connection it must be noted that although, 
in the event of the farm becoming vacant, there are 
numerous applications for it, good farmers looking 
for farms are scarce, and a landlord does not willingly 
let one slip through his fingers. This is the practical 
everyday method of letting a farm as is admitted 
by the Committee themselves when they say that . . . 
" The good landlord has always recognized that in 
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the best interests of agriculture the rent should be 
not the maximum sum which a farmer is willing to 
pay but a rent which can be fairly accepted from the 
given quality of land." 

There is no difficulty in a landlord arriving at a 
fair rent, because he is helped in his decision by the 
offers which are made to him by men who have as 
much or more knowledge on the subject than him- 
self, but the Report as usual treats the matter in an 
inconsequent manner and says : " If it be true that 
it is difficult to arrive at such a fair rent, this would 
seem to point to th^e need of handing over the task 
to an experienced impartial body." The difficulties 
which have been discussed in previous paragraphs 
are those of a Land Court in fixing a fair rent, and 
not those of the landowner, though the Committee 
make it appear otherwise. In the discussion of these 
everyday matters, the help of one real practical man 
on the Committee would have been of the greatest 
service, and we feel sure that if he had been called 
to their councils, at least half the book would not 
have been written. 

There is another point in this connection to which 
we will draw attention. We were under the im- 
pression that a Land Court was to fix the rent for a 
period of five to seven years, and we have taken 
exception to this on the ground that in bad seasons, 
or in times of bad prices, the farmer under such an 
arrangement would be in a very unsatisfactory posi- 
tion. But on page 371 of the Report of the Land En- 
quiry Committee they say: ' 'A Land Court could insure 
that in times of continued agricultural depression 
rents were adequately reduced." We have already 
shown that landowners lower rents in these circum- 
stances, but we entirely fail to see how a Land Court 
is to do it. Of course we do not know how many 
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Land Courts there are to be, but, imagine the case 
of two bad seasons, when, after heavy losses, every 
farmer in the country would be asking for a reduction 
in rent. The seasons, as they invariably do, would 
affect districts differently, and even different farms 
in the same districts. It would, therefore, be neces- 
sary for the Land Court or Land Coiurts to visit every 
farm in the country, make a careful enquiry into its 
condition, and decide how much the rent of each 
particular farm should be reduced. But as land 
agents well know, the only proper manner of deciding 
what allowance or reduction should be made to a 
farmer owing to bad seasons, is to note carefuUy the 
condition of the farm and the crops during those 
seasons, and also to know how they have been 
harvested. This would mean the formation of 
hundreds of Land Courts and the appointment of an 
even larger number of of&cials than has been made 
under the famous " People's Budget." 

" The existence of a Land Court would greatly 
facilitate the acquisition of land by public bodies, 
especially for small holdings." 

Here we thoroughly agree with the Land Enquiry 
Committee. If public bodies wished to buy land, and 
had the right to fix the price, it would undoubtedly 
help them in the acquisition of it ; but whether such 
an arrangement would be fair to the seller is another 
matter. When land is compulsorUy acquired, it is 
needed either for the Government or some local 
authority. A Land Court would be appointed by 
a Government, and as officials their sympathies 
would naturally lean towards the Government which 
appointed them, and towards local authorities wish- 
ing to buy, who, in such circumstances, practically 
stand in the same position as the Government. It 
must be remembered that from the verdict of a Land 
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Court there is to be no appeal, so not only would the 
Government have the right to say to an owner " you 
must sell your property to us," but they would also 
have the right to say "you must sell it at our price," 
and the landowner would be helpless. We can 
imagine that the acquisition of land under such an 
arrangement as this would be a most profitable under- 
taking, but why stop at land ? An equally good thing 
could be made out of buying shares or any other 
property from private individuals, if the price had 
to be fixed by the purchaser, and people who are 
inclined to vote in favour of the formation of Land 
Courts should always bear in mind that Governments 
with socialistic tendencies are not in the least likely 
to stop at the acquisition of land. There is already 
a suggestion that railways and other large under- 
takings should be nationalized, and there is no reason 
at all if prices are to be determined in this manner 
why railway companies, water companies, gas com- 
panies, and coal mines should not be acquired in a 
similar way. Nearly everyone in the country is 
interested in some large undertaking of this sort — 
even the poorest through their benefit and building 
societies — and if they vote for the penalizing of 
landowners in the manner suggested, they must 
blame themselves if later on they find their own 
property being taken in a similar way. 

Much is made by land agitators of the apparently 
high price which has to be paid for land when it is 
required for public purposes, but they entirely over- 
look the fact that it is not only the land which has 
to be paid for, but often, also, the amount of the 
damage done to adjoining land. This damage is 
caused sometimes by the purpose for which the land 
is required, and sometimes because the Local 
Authority purchases a small piece of land, the acqui- 
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sition of which, from its position in relation to the 
remainder, causes considerable damage. Thus, 
where a piece of land is taken for sewage farms, fever 
hospitals, and other purposes objectionable from the 
point of view of the tenants of neighbouring lands, 
great damage must necessarily be caused to the 
remainder. We have seen great capital being made 
out of the fact that a local authority has bought land 
which was let, say, at £i per acre, at fifty or a hundred 
years' purchase. These statements are, of course, 
made simply to confuse the issue, and lead those 
without any knowledge of the subject to suppose that 
landowners are invariably extortionate. We under- 
stand that the Government now propose that no 
compensation shall be paid for " consequential 
damage." This means that a local authority can 
purchase an area of land for a fever hospital out of a 
building estate, taking it at its average price per 
acre, and pay nothing on account of the fact that 
the remaining land around it will be utterly useless 
for building purposes for all time. The Committee 
quote the case of the County Council purchasing land 
for small holdings, and they say that one of the 
greatest difficulties in making the Small Holdings 
Act a success is the high price or the high rent paid 
by the Councils. But in nearly every case we have 
known of County Councils purchasing part of farms, 
they have of necessity chosen that part which is the 
most accessible and the most useful for the purpose 
for which it is required. The rent of a farm is an 
average rent, because the soil of the farm varies to 
a greater or less extent. In some farms the soil in 
every field is different, and there are even different 
classes of soil in the same field. When the rent is 
calculated the farm is carefully gone over, and the 
rental value of each field is written down, and a total 
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is arrived at, which total gives an average rent per 
acre for the entire farm, but this does not mean that 
the average rent is the rental value of each acre, 
which often varies by as much as the difference 
between 7s. 6d. and 40s. 

We would point out to the Committee that the 
average rent per acre of any particular farm is no 
guide whatever to the rental value of any particular 
field, and it is impossible to say with accuracy that 
because a Council has had to pay 40s. per acre in rent 
for part of a farm when the average rent per acre is 
only 30S., that the Council is paying too much. One 
of the causes for the high rents charged by the 
County Councils is the amount of the tenant right 
which has to be paid to the tenant from whom the 
land is taken, and this has been mentioned in Reports 
on Small Holdings at various times ; but the Land 
Enquiry Committee naturally ignore this side of the 
question. 

Another reason for the high rent charged by 
County Councils is that the rent has to be what is 
termed an economic rent, i.e., that the small holding 
tenant has to pay not only the rent which is paid by 
the Council to the landowner, but also interest on the 
sum paid for the tenant right, and in addition the 
cost of management by the Council. Everyone should 
know that the charging of an economic rent in the 
case of agricultural land is fatal to the success of the 
cultivator. It is quite useless for an owner of a farm 
to say " I paid so much for the farm, or I have 
expended so much capital on the farm and I insist 
upon having the proper rate of interest on my 
outlay," because it is never a question of what rent 
he means to insist upon obtaining, but always 
a case of what rent a tenant can afford to pay. 
One unsound method leads to another, and the 
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fact that the Councils have to show an economic 
return on their outlay induces the Committee to 
suggest that prices and rents paid by Councils should 
also be fixed by unsound methods, and that they 
should be empowered to buy or rent land not at the 
sum which it is worth, but at the sum to be fixed by 
a Government tribunal which will enable them to 
continue to carry on the renting of land to small- 
holders by means of unsound methods laid down 
by legislation. Rent depends on prices and can 
never have a fixed relation to capital expended on 
land. 

OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST LAND COURTS 

We have dealt with the greater part of this section 
already, but there are one or two paragraphs which 
we cannot allow to pass without notice. On page 

376 the Committee say : " And it must also be 
remembered that in most cases the capital which 
the landowner puts into the land has been derived 
from the rent which the tenant pays," and on page 

377 they state that " when landowners borrow money 
for improvements they charge their tenants interest 
and sinking fund until they have recouped them- 
selves." 

It is the greatest possible fallacy to imagine that 
landowners equip the land out of the rent which the 
tenant pays for it. Everyone with practical know- 
ledge knows that in a large majority of cases the rent 
which is received by a landowner pays but a small 
interest on the cost of the capital outlay upon build- 
ings and improvements, and that he receives no rent 
for the land at all. We do not expect the Land En- 
quiry Committee to take our unsupported word for 
this, and therefore refer them to, a speech made by 
Sir William H. Lever, Bart, (formerly Liberal M.P. 
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for Wirral), at the annual general meeting of Messrs. 
Lever Bros. Ltd., held on Marcl;i 8th, 1912, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

" I am certain of this, that agricultural land in 
England to-day is sold for less money than is given 
in tropical countries. I have amused myself by 
tr5nng to value the roads, the drainage and the 
farm buildings, and I have invariably found that 
these improvements on the land came to more than 
the total purchase money for which you can buy an 
estate, so, therefore, in England, it is again the case of 
the tropics. The land has no value, only the oppor- 
tunity of developing it, and the man who is selling 
an agricultural estate to-day for £50 an acre, or so, 
is merely selling the buildings upon it, the roads 
that have been made, the ditches, hedges and drains 
that have been carried out by his ancestors, and the 
land is given to the next man to give him an oppor- 
tunity of developing it." 

On page 379, the Report says : " It has been urged 
that a Land Court would be extremely unpopular 
with farmers in this country, because so many of 
them are paying less than a commercial rent at the 
present time, and would be likely to have their rents 
raised rather than lowered by a judicial body." The 
Committee then quotes from a reply sent to them by 
the Surveyors' Institution : — 

" In the opinion of the Council at least half and 
possibly three-quarters of the farms of over fifty 
acres in England are let below their commercial 
value," and proceed to make play with the word 
" commercial." They say that they have known 
landowners claim that a commercial rent is 4 per cent, 
upon his outlay, which, we agree with them, is, in 
this connection, an absurd definition. They proceed : 
" The second meaning attached to under-renting is 
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that the landowner does not get as high a rent' as he 
did before the time of the great agricultural depres- 
sion. It is clear that this idea, among others, was 
at the back of the minds of those who answered the 
question on behalf of the Surveyors' Institution." 
" The third idea suggested by the term under-renting 
is that all farms are under-rented where : — 

(a) The sitting tenant would pay a higher rent 

rather than .leave his farm. 

(b) Some other tenant would pay a higher rent 

than the sitting tenant." 

The Committee are not very successful in their 
endeavour, by this quibble about commercial rent, 
to show that land is not under-rented at the present 
time. They have no right to assume a knowledge of 
what was at the back of the minds of those who 
answered the question on behalf of the Surveyors' 
Institution. We, on the other hand, are in a peculiar 
position to know with certainty what was in their 
minds, and we say that what the quoted sentence 
means is that at the present time at least half and 
possibly three-quarters of the farms of over fifty 
acres in England are let at less than a "fair rent," to 
use the Enquiry Committee's own term. How this 
Enquiry Committee could hope successfully to dis- 
pute a fact which was acknowledged by so many 
farmers themselves in giving evidence before the 
Haversham Committee, we fail to understand. The 
Committee have throughout the Report grudgingly 
admitted one or two points in favour of landowners, 
and they would have done a great deal better if they 
had admitted this also. 



PART IV 



RURAL RATING 



When the Committee came to discuss this question 
they must have found themselves on extremely 
dangerous ground, and we can imagine that this 
section of the Report can only have been agreed 
upon after much heated argument. It will be 
necessary for us to explain the position of the Com- 
mittee as regards this question. Although in the 
Preface to their Report we are assured that their 
object was one of enquiry, yet it obviously became 
clear to them that the facts obtained pointed to 
certain remedies, and throughout the Report we find 
at the end of each Section conclusions which they 
have arrived at, and suggested remedies which they 
propose. They would no doubt admit that the main 
object of the Enquiry was to suggest changes in all 
directions, which would be to the benefit of the 
farmer and to the labouring classes in rural districts. 
Now it is admitted that among the manygrievances 
of farmers are the excessive amount of the rates, and 
the method by which the particular business of a 
farmer is assessed for rating purposes. He is 
practically rated on his raw material, the land. It 
is agreed among both political parties that a drastic 

i3« 
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change in the rating system is necessary, and that 
certain national burdens which now fall upon the 
rates should be transferred to the National Ex- 
chequer. Some members of the Committee, whom 
we will mention later, have rather extraordinary 
ideas on the changes which they think should take 
place in the rating system, and we should have sup- 
posed that they would have put these ideas forward 
in the Report, but there are several reasons against 
that course. The first is that their Enquiry is sup- 
posed to be for the benefit of the agricultural industry 
as a whole ; the second, that so far, the Government 
has not been brought to agree with the particular 
Parliamentary Section in which certain members of 
the Committee find themselves, and if their views 
had been put forward strongly in this Report, it is 
probable that the Government would have declined 
to take the matter up. 

In the House of Commons, at the present time, 
there is a group which calls itself the " Land Values 
Group," and their policy was plainly put forward in 
a memorial presented to Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1908. In this memorial they asked that 
local authorities might be empowered to levy rates 
on the capital value of land apart from improve- 
ments, and, in addition to rates, to levy a Budget 
tax on all land, to be applied in providing a National 
Fund to be allotted towards the cost of such services 
as education, poor relief, main roads, asylums, and 
police, and in substitution for the existing duties on 
tea, cocoa, sugar, and other articles of food. 173 
Members of Parliament signed this memorial, and 
among the signatories we find the names of Ellis 
Davies, M.P., J. Ian Macpherson, M.P., and R. 
Winfrey, M.P. In addition to these three, Mr. E. G. 
Hemmerde, K.C., M.P., is a strong advocate of the 
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views set forth in the memorial. Neither he nor 
Baron de Forest, whom we believe also agrees with 
these views, wereat thattime Members of Parliament. 
So we find four members of the Committee, if not 
five, in favour not only of putting all rates on land, 
but of making an addition to the rates by providing 
a National Fund for such services as education, 
mentioned above, and also of putting upon land the 
duties upon tea, etc., the latter sum alone amounting 
to 10 millions annually. If they had put forward their 
proposals in this Report, there is no doubt at all 
that they would have lost the support both of 
farmers and agricultural labourers, because they 
would have been putting an enormous additional 
burden upon land, and they could no longer have 
posed as the friends of the agricultural population. 
This suggested method of raising Revenue, both for 
Local and National purposes, by means of rates or 
taxes upon the capital value of land, has been con- 
demned by every public body concerned with agri- 
culture. The following quotations — from a "Memo- 
randum of the Council of the Surveyors' Institution, 
on the proposals to levy rates and taxes on the un- 
improved site value of land, July, 1912 " — show very 
clearly the outlines of the proposal of the " Land 
Values Group " and the results that would follow 
their acceptance. 

" One change, strenuously advocated by its sup- 
porters, is to place the entire charge for local and 
imperial taxation solely upon the capital value of 
bare land. This is known as the Single Tax System, 
and the avowed object of its extreme advocates is to 
render the private ownership of land in the first place 
unprofitable and eventually impossible. It would 
also have the unjust and undesirable effect of relieving 
aU wealth, except that arising from investments in 
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land, from any direct contribution towards the local 
or national expenses of the country. 

" Were the single tax proposals carried out in their 
entirety (viz., that the whole of the National and 
local expenses — amounting to, say, two hundred and 
fifty millions sterling — should be raised by means 
of this tax) a yearly rate of about is. 8d. in the £ on 
capital value would be required equal to an income 
tax of 41S. 8d. in the £ on the annual value of the land 
estimated at 4 per cent, on the capital value. It is 
clear therefore that any successful attempt to obtain 
the whole cost of local and imperial administration 
by means of the single tax must not only in many 
instances result in the complete confiscation of the 
land subject to the tax, but also in charges upon other 
resources in addition." 

" A less extreme proposal, but one involving the 
same principle and tending towards the same result, 
is to raise the money for the existing local rates and 
the Government grants in aid by means of a tax 
upon the capital value of bare land ; a further 
modification being the more recent suggestion that 
what are usually known as the national services, 
such as education, police, poor relief, and the main- 
tenance of main roads, should be provided for out of 
an imperial tax of that description, local authorities 
being given the option of obtaining what is required 
for local purposes, either in a similar manner or by 
levying rates on annual values as now calculated." 

The following extracts from a schedule annexed to 
this memorandum show the present burden upon 
several classes of hereditament in the provinces, and 
also that which would be laid upon each if site value 
were adopted as the measure of liability, and a rate 
of 8d. in the £ imposed, that being the rate which it 
is estimated would be needed to produce one 
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hundred million sterling annually, practically the 
sum total of the existing local rates and Government 
grants in aid of local expenses. 

Present Amount of 

Description of Area Ratable Actual Site Rate at Increase. 

Property Value Rates paid. 8d. in £. 

„ , „ , ao. rd. pis. £ &. A £ s. d £ s. d. ;f s. d. 

Market Gardens — 4 24 24 10 2 8 27 2 24 14 

Allotments 11 2 44 3 6 32 6 8 29 8 

Farm 180 300 30 242 13 4 212 13 4 

Farm 198 3 11 147 17 15 3 92 16 8 73 1 5 

Farm & Cottages - 124 1 27 41 5 17 46 14 40 17 

House & Land ... 18 1 2 85 16 18 27 6 8 9 6 8 

Rectory & Grounds 12 128 25 12 2 50 24 8 

^BiUliings"'". ^'I «" 21 *« « 9 6 299 6 8 257 17 2 

Allotments 15 15 13 16 3 17 8 15 14 5 

18 22 13 15 19 9 6 17 4 5 7 7 

^Buiidtogl'^'f.*' } 181 2 34 173 10 15 12 9 115 3 4 99 10 7 
THE EATING OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 

This section is principally taken up by extracts 
from returns made to the Committee, which go to 
show that a good deal of resentment exists at the 
manner in which any expenditure which improves 
the annual value of the holding is liable to increase 
the annual assessment for rating purposes ; but 
under the present system of rating on annual values 
it is difficult to see how this can be avoided, and upon 
consideration it will be found that in most cases it 
does not act unfairly. 

The original idea of the present rating system no 
doubt was that the annual value of a man's property 
was some criterion of the amount of income he pos- 
sessed, and in former times this was perhaps a very 
approximate guide, but things have so altered since 
then, that now he would be a rash man who would 
attempt to gauge a man's income by the rental value 
of his house. So long, however, as the present system 
exists, any expenditure which improves the annual 
value should cause an increase in the amount of the 
assessment. We are of opinion that some exception 
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might be made to this in the case of an expenditure 
being made upon matters which are not immediately 
remunerative. After all, the complaint is only 
against the rating on improvements to the property 
of which the ratepayer is in occupation. If a man 
adds a room or two to his house he complains that 
his assessment is raised, but if he moves into a larger 
house of which the assessment is naturally higher he 
does not complain. In the same way, the occupier of 
a farm with inferior buildings complains if on his 
landlord increasing his accommodation his assess- 
ment is raised, but if he moves out into another farm 
with adequate accommodation, and a higher assess- 
ment, he makes no complaint, so that when analysed 
the complaint does not appear reasonable. It would 
be just as reasonable for a man who had by hard work 
increased his income, to complain when his assess- 
ment to Income Tax was raised. 

THE RATING OF LAND USED FOR THE PURPOSES 
OF SPORT 

The Committee make a good deal of the complaint 
that woods and plantations which are used for sport- 
ing purposes are not assessed at the value which they 
would be worth if they were used for farming pur- 
poses, but, in accordance with the rating Acts, at 
their " prairie value." But the assessment of 
sporting rights is at present based on their rental 
value when they are let, and based on their estimated 
rental value when they are in the hands of the owner 
of the land . It should be noted that under the scheme 
of rating advocated by those members of the Com- 
mittee, whom we have already mentioned, sporting 
land would not be rated at all, because all rates would 
be assessed upon the unimproved capital value of the 
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land, so that under this heading the Committee would 
seem to have very little cause of complaint. 

GRIEVANCES ARISING FROM THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LAW 

The Committee here say " In answer to the ques- 
tions dealing with rating in our schedules, we received 
many complaints as to the unfairness of the present 
methods of assessment by Overseers and Assessment 
Committees." 

There is no doubt a good deal of difference in the 
methods adopted by Assessment Committees in 
various parts of the country. In some districts, for 
instance, woods are much over-assessed and sporting 
rights are under-assessed. In other districts every 
improvement is noted, and if it is the cause of an 
increased rental value, the assessment is raised. In 
other districts, again, these improvements are not 
noted and the old assessment may stand for a number 
of years. But this is not a complaint against the 
system but against the method of carrying it out. 
There is no doubt that the local Assessment Com- 
mittees need strengthening by the inclusion among 
their numbers of someone having a technical know- 
ledge of the subject and also a knowledge of valua- 
tion. We do not think there is very much in the 
suggestion of favouritism shown by local Committees, 
though there is no doubt that this may show itself 
at times. The cases, quoted by a number of the 
informants, of the assessment of large houses bearing 
no proportion to their capital value, cannot be put 
forward in proof of unfairness in the method of 
assessment, because as a rule the rental value of a 
large house is no criterion of its capital value. 
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OVER-RATING OF THE SMALL FARMER AND THE 
SMALLHOLDER 

The chief complaint in this section is that large 
farms are not assessed on their rental value but upon 
the amount of the rent. We know that this does not 
hold good in all districts, but it may do so in many, 
and should be at once rectified. We think the Com- 
mittee are right when they say that the small farmer 
and smallholder are more likely to pay a full rent 
than the large farmer, especially if they are thinking 
of the small holdings which have been created under 
the Act of 1897, because all these lettings are recent, 
and full rents have been charged by the County 
Councils. The Committee give an instance of the 
assessment of a farm of 154 acres where it was 
assessed as a whole, and the assessment of a farm 
when it was split up into small holdings, the latter 
showing a very large increase on the former. 

It is difficult to see how this can be remedied be- 
cause, under the Small Holdings Act, County Councils 
have to charge what is called an economic rent, and 
it is extremely difficult to get any Assessment Com- 
mittee to assess a holding at less than the actual rent 
which is paid, the principal reason being that it is 
rarely that an occupier can prove that the rent which 
he has agreed to pay is too high. But, whatever the 
shortcomings of the present system, the proposed 
system of rating and taxing on land values would be 
a thousand times worse, for then, in many instances, 
the rates would equal and exceed the present rent. 

The Committee make no recommendations as to 
rating,, but they infer that the present system is all 
wrong, and that under it encouragement is given to 
the decaying village, the unf armed holding, the badly 
managed estate and the game preserving landowner, 
and they say that the effect of the whole system upon 
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rural development is one of steady depression. They 
do not appear to see that the amount of rent received 
by a landowner is of far greater importance than the 
amount of rates he has to pay. They imply that 
because rates are assessed upon rental value, land- 
owners let down their property so that the rental 
value may be less and the rates less, but we have 
never come across any landowner who looked upon 
the matter in this light. It is the landowner's endea- 
vour to obtain a fair rent for his property, and to 
have it as well farmed as possible, and to improve 
it to the best of his ability and means, and we cannot 
imagine a landowner depreciating his income from 
rents for the sake of the saving on pa3anent of rates, 
any more than we can imagine a man depreciating 
his income for the sake of lowering his assessment 
for Income Tax. Many people are agreed that certain 
charges which are now payable out of the rates should 
be payable out of the National Exchequer, and, as 
we have mentioned before, if these National bur- 
dens were taken off land, it would certainly be a 
great help to the agricultural population. 



PART V 

CO-OPERATION, CREDIT, TRANSIT, EDUCATION 

We hoped when we came to this part of the Report 
that we had reached a serious endeavour on the part 
of the Committee to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations which would help in the all-important 
work of improving the condition of the agricultural 
industry, but after careful reading we find that these 
subjects are skimmed over in the lightest possible 
manner, and that no recommendations are made as 
regards any one of them. The Report says : " For 
reasons, which will be clear as we proceed, it is im- 
possible in the present Report to deal at full length 
with these subjects (in spite of the body of evidence 
which we have received upon them), but we wish to 
make it clear that our slender treatment of them does 
not mean that we regard them as of small importance." 
It is something to find that the Committee do regard 
these subjects as of some importance, but as they 
have anly devoted forty pages to the whole of them 
in a book of 444 pages, it seems clear that they do not 
consider investigation of them worth any sustained 
effort on their part. 

At the end of the few pages on Co-operation, they 
say : " We do not, therefore, make any suggestions 
for fresh legislation or alterations in the present 
administration." 

At the end of the pages on Agricultural Credit, they 
140 
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say : " We feel that we are unable to offer any con- 
crete suggestions as to the exact form in which credit 
should be obtained by means of State aid." 

As regards Transit, at the end of their remarks on 
Light Railways, they think that a large increase in 
the number of Light Railways is one of the greatest 
needs of this country, and they recommend : " That 
an Enquiry should be set on foot to determine the 
best method of so altering the law as to ensure their 
speedy construction." But, surely, the Committee 
need not have been afraid of a little thing like Light 
Railways when they have not hesitated to make 
recommendations on the several weighty matters 
dealt with in the other four hundred pages of their 
Report, and why should they suggest setting up 
another enquiry for this particular purpose ? Have 
they not held their Enquiry, and are they not satis- 
fied with the results obtained ! If they consider 
a further enquiry necessary as regards Light Rail- 
ways, why should anyone else be satisfied with 
their enquiry on rents, wages, housing, " tied 
cottages," small holdings, gardens and allotments, 
the cultivation of the soil, game, security of tenure, 
State-aided purchase, and Land Courts ? 

They say at the end of the pages on Water-ways : 
" Transport by means of Canals and Water-ways has 
been so recently the subject of an exhaustive enquiry 
by a Royal Commission that we do not enter into 
the question at alh" But we have not noticed this 
regard for Royal Commissions or Departmental 
Committees in any other part of the Report. We 
have drawn attention to the Royal Commission on 
Depression in Agriculture, and the Haversham Com- 
mittee which reported as recently as 1912, and we 
can hardly imagine that they were unaware of the 
Royal Commission and the Departmental Committee 
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when they made their various recommendations in 
the Land Enquiry Report, as they are mentioned 
several times in the Report. 

As regards Education, they give as their reason for 
not going fully into the matter, that it is being dealt 
with by their Rural Education Conference at the 
present time. 

We are strongly of opinion that these all-important 
subjects being dealt with in this light manner shows 
conclusively that the Committee did not initiate its 
Enquiry for the purpose of improving the position of 
those engaged in the agricultural industry, but that 
Mr. Outhwaite was right when he said, at the 
Annual Dinner of the English League for the Taxa- 
tion of Land Values, on October 6th, 1913 : — 

" He based his faith on something being done by 
Liberal Ministers on the fact that Liberal Ministers 
wished to remain in of&ce, and the time had come 
for them to find a new policy." 



CONCLUSION 

It will have been observed that, while we have for 
the most part condemned the recommendations of 
the Secret Land Enquiry Committee, we are not 
adverse to certain steps being taken which would 
influence for the good the industry of agriculture, 
and in these last few pages we propose to set out 
those steps which, in our opinion, it would be wise to 
take in order to relieve certain hardships, settle 
certain anomalies, and adjust certain difficulties. But 
let us first make it clear that if legislation is to be 
introduced affecting the cost of production in agri- 
culture, it must be of general application all over the 
United Kingdom. It is common knowledge that the 
wages paid in Ireland are far below any paid in 
England, Scotland, or Wales, yet no mention is made 
of a minimum wage for Ireland. A deUcate subject, 
no doubt ! 

The Irish farmers already have a considerable 
advantage over English farmers in that the wages 
they pay are far lower, and if the wages of English 
labourers are to be artificially raised, that ad- 
vantage will be still more pronounced. We cannot 
govern wages in foreign countries, but we surely 
ought not to give one part of these islands an advan- 
tage over the other. 

The increase in the weekly wage paid to agricultu- 
ral labourers which has taken place since the partial 

H3 
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passing of the agricultural depression, conclusively 
proves to our minds that the true solution for an 
improvement in the wages is an improvement in the 
trade of agriculture. Everything possible should be 
done, without the introduction of artificial means, to 
foster the industry. As regards the method of the 
payment of agricultural wages, we should certainly 
not oppose the payment of the whole of the labourer's 
earnings in cash, provided we were satisfied it 
was the wish of the agricultural labourer and his 
wife. There is no evidence given in the Report 
to this effect, and we very much doubt whether 
any such wish can be shown. One is tempted 
strongly to advocate payment in cash because 
it would effectually prevent unscrupulous politicians 
quoting for the benefit of town audiences agricultural 
wages at 12s. and 14s. a week, and would do much to 
render the present agitation futile. So far as we are 
able to ascertain, the present average weekly earn- 
ings of agricultural labourers are little under £1 a 
week. But in spite of this temptation, we decline 
to advocate a total payment in cash until a proper 
inquiry has been held and the views of the persons 
affected by the proposed change ascertained. We 
are certain that any artificial method of raising 
wages by Wages Boards, such as suggested by the 
Report, would be disastrous to the agricultural 
labourer, but we cannot too strongly impress upon 
farmers the necessity of raising wages where they are 
below the average. 

With regard to rural housing, we recommend that 
the State and local authorities and other employers 
of labour should provide cottages for their em- 
ployees. The building of these cottages would cause 
a very substantial relief in rural districts, and to 
meet any demand from agricultural labourers which 
might still be found to exist, we should not be opposed 
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to an alteration in the Housing and Town Planning 
Act. Under this Act, when an owner omits to carry 
out a repairing order made by the local authority, a 
closing order is served, and the cottage becomes 
derelict and is either pulled down or goes from bad 
to worse until it ultimately falls down. This is a 
great waste. It has been one of the chief draw- 
backs in administering this Act that in such circum- 
stances much difficulty is found in accommodating 
those families who are bound to move out of the 
closed cottages. If an owner declines to repair a 
cottage, or build a new one in the place of it, an 
impartial inquiry should be held as to whether the 
necessary repairs are a reasonable proposition, and 
if it is decided that they are, the local authority 
should have the right to acquire the cottage and 
garden attached at a valuation. The local authority 
could then put the cottage into repair and it would be 
saved. Cottages should not be condemned solely for 
lack of accommodation. A very large number of 
cottages in the country are occupied by old couples 
and widows. This fact is one of the causes of the 
shortage of cottage accommodation, as landowners 
do not turn these old people out. They have prob ■ 
ably worked on the estate a number of years, and are 
now in the occupation of houses which would other- 
wise be utilized by able-bodied labourers. Large 
numbers of cottages with two bedrooms, and even 
with one, are most necessary for these old people to 
live in. 

Many of the building bye-laws are unnecessarily 
restrictive. If these were revised and made broader, 
it would encourage the building of cottages by 
private enterprise, which is now hampered in every 
direction by unnecessary and unsuitable restrictions. 

If the foregoing suggestions were carried out, we 
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believe it would be found that the housing difficulty 
in rural districts was in the process of solution. 
Landowners are continuously building new cottages, 
although we are not reminded of this fact an5rwhere 
in the Report. To everyone who has given the 
matter careful consideration, it must be obvious that 
the suggestion that the State should take over the 
provision of cottages for agricultural labourers would 
be the means of hindering all private development, 
and that it would be found that the State would have 
to build every cottage that was required in the future 
in rural districts. It is certain that no private specu- 
lation in cottage building would take place, because 
no one would care to compete with the State. It is 
also difficult to suppose that the town dwellers would 
long remain satisfied with the State building cheap 
cottages for agricultural workers alone, and using its 
financial power for their benefit, while it left them, 
the town dwellers, still to be housed by private enter- 
prise, and to be charged competitive rents. As we 
have stated, the easiest, quickest, and safest way for 
the State to proceed, is to make use of existing 
agencies and to advance money to owners, making 
such an advance a first charge on the land. 

We hope we have proved conclusively that a certain 
number of " tied " cottages are absolutely necessary 
for the proper working of most farms, i>ut we agree 
with the Committee that where cottages are not 
situate upon or closely adjoining the farm upon 
which the labourer is employed, it is preferable that 
they should be kept in the hands of the owners. 

We are in favour of the theory of statutory small 
holdings, but we are not of opinion that the move- 
ment should be pushed too fast. It is only in its 
experimental stage so far as County Council holders 
are concerned, and there appears to be no evidence 
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available as to the final success or otherwise of 
the experiment. If the movement proves a success 
it wUl provide ample opportunity of access to land by 
agricultural labourers, and will no doubt be largely 
taken advantage of by them. It would certainly 
seem an advantage that the small holder should 
purchase the land for himself rather than for the 
County Council, and if the small charge now made 
for principal were continued a small holder should, at 
the end of the term, provided he has kept his con- 
tract, be able to obtain the land as his own. 

The main thing which is hindering progress is the 
lack of capital and lack of security. Let land once 
more be put in the forefront of sound investment, and 
we shall not only have the re-cultivation of land 
which has been allowed to go down to grass, but also 
the adoption of a higher method of farming. 

In our opinion, any restriction in legitimate sport 
would work great hardship in agricultural districts. 
We believe that under the present law farmers would 
be adequately protected from damage by game, pro- 
vided that they are given the right to claim compen- 
sation for damage done by ground game when it 
can be proved that it comes either from the coverts 
belonging to the same owner as the farms, or from 
adjoining estates. 

The only cause which is shown to exist for inse- 
curity of tenure is the tenant's fear of dispossession 
through the land being sold over his head. This 
selling or breaking up of estates has been brought 
about to a very large extent by the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, by the threats of further legislation, and 
by the excessive burden of the death duties. 

To relieve this feeling of insecurity on the part of 
the tenant we think that the Agricultural Holdings 
Act should be so amended as to give fair compensa- 
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tion for disturbance. We urge this amendment with 
a view of protecting the interests of the farmer. The 
landowner's interest, however, requires protection 
also, for he has invested large sums of money in the 
land ; indeed he has made the land what it is, and any 
legislation which hampers the free investment of 
capital in his estate, is injurious, and should be 
repealed. We are not prepared to throw the land- 
owners to the wolves because they happen to be in a 
minority. 

We believe that if the foregoing suggestions were 
carried into effect there would be little demand for 
State-aided purchase. But there is no doubt that 
purchase is better than extinction. If there is to be 
no change in the feeling towards landowners, then 
we advocate a system under which a tenant may be 
able to purchase his farm when it is sold. 

We are entirely opposed to the establishment of 
Land Courts in any form, for reasons fully set out 
in Part VI. 

There is no doubt that the burden put upon 
agriculture by the present system of rating is ex- 
cessively heavy, and we advocate the removal of 
that portion of the burden of rates which is used for 
Imperial purposes. 

Co-operation, credit, transit, and education all 
have an important bearing on the success of agri- 
culture. 

Experiments such as the Fairby experiments in 
Kent show to what uses co-operation can be put, 
and there is little doubt that an extension of this 
system of co-operative colonization would do much 
to make the success of small holdings. A great deal 
is being done to overcome the farmer's aversion to 
anything but individual action, and the State, 
through the Board of Agriculture and the Develop- 
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ment Commission, is assisting in the work. The way 
is clearly defined, and all that is needed is an exten- 
sion upon the same lines. 

Since the amalgamation of the banks, farmers have 
fomid great difficulty in obtaining credit. The old 
personal relationship between a farmer and the bank 
manager has to a great extent disappeared, and even 
where it still exists the manager is not in close 
enough touch with his directors to enable him to be 
relieved of personal responsibility. Therefore, as is 
natural, he declines to take anything approaching a 
risk in making advances to farmers. We are of 
opinion that the best method of dealing with this 
difl&culty is the extension of the system of co- 
operative credit societies, and that loans should be 
made to these credit societies by the State. 

To a large extent the Light Railways Act has been 
a failure. Very few light railways, in the true sense 
of the word, have been made, although many rail- 
ways have been constructed under this Act, generally 
with a view to their being afterwards taken over by 
a railway company. They are, therefore, made on 
substantially the same lines as an ordinary railway, 
with rails made to take the usual heavy traffic and 
bridges built for the same purpose. We believe there 
are many parts of the country in which light railways 
in the true sense of the word could be made to pay, 
and would prove the greatest boon to the district 
through which they passed. We do not know 
whether the question of light railways will come 
before the Commission which is now sitting, but if 
not we agree with the Committee that a proper 
inquiry should be held. The light railways in 
Belgium are a great boon to agriculturists. 

Without in the least wishing to damp the ardour of 
enthusiasts who think that a child should draw in a 
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knowledge of agriculture with its mother's milk, we 
do not think that very much can be done to this end 
in the elementary schools. A country child very 
soon recognizes the difference between the head and 
taU of a cow, and there is no need to go to school for 
that. It is not possible for children to do much more 
before the age of fourteen than master the three R's ; 
at the same time, during these years the mind is 
impressionable, and if a lad can be interested in his 
surroundings so much the better. The more he 
knows, the more he sees. It is on the farm he will 
learn most, and he begins his apprenticeship in the 
harvest field during the summer holidays, by leading 
the horse and cart loaded to the stack. 

Continuation classes which are now provided by 
the County Councils are most valuable, and anything, 
such as carpentering, which increases manual 
dexterity, should be encouraged. 

But education cannot be confined to one class only, 
and those who have the weight of management on 
their hands, whether as owner or occupier, should be 
fully equipped. The ownership of land carries with 
it very great responsibilities, more so than the 
ownership of any other form of property, because 
human lives are intimately connected with it. To 
look On land, therefore, merely as a pastime, is 
wrong. No preacher is required to point that out. 

The landowners of England as a class have nothing 
to be ashamed of. According to their ability they 
have done their best for the land, and for those who 
live on it. Long before education was State-aided 
they established schools in the rural districts ; in the 
improvement of agriculture they have always taken 
the lead ; the churches of England, those magnificent 
monuments of early devotion, have been largely 
restored by their efforts ; they have taken their part 
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in the local government of the country, and also in 
its defence. 

We do not mention these facts in any spirit of 
boasting ; but as it is the fashion of a certain school 
to speak of landowners as parasites, feeding on their 
surroundings and giving nothing in return, the truth 
must be stated. 

Are the country gentry filling a useful role in 
England at the present time ? Are they a civilizing 
element in the general order of rural things ? If they 
are not, and it is true that they merely cumber the 
ground, let them be done away with, and bought out, 
and let the State be landlord of all. Then we shall 
see here, as has been seen in modern France, the old 
landowning class living, a caste by itself, not taking 
its part in the work which is natural to it, frequent- 
ing the capital, a wasted product. These changes 
resulted not so much from the Revolution as from 
the policy of Louis XIV, with his inane idea of I'Stat 
c'est moi. 

During the past thirty years of agricultural depres- 
sion many of those families who depended solely on 
property in land, and had learnt by experience and 
tradition its special needs and opportunities, have 
been compelled to sell their estates. New men, with 
wealth acquired in other ways, have often replaced 
them, and, desiring perhaps relaxation from arduous 
labours elsewhere, have bought the land simply for 
the pleasure its possession can confer. The very fact 
that they do not look for an economic return on the 
capital invested tends to produce bad management, 
and either careless or lavish farming. It is these men, 
with all the advantages of a plentiful supply of 
capital, who should take up the traditions of the past, 
which they have not inherited but must acquire. 

The landowning class requires education not only 
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in the management and cultivation of the land, but 
also in its social duties, and the great universities 
through which so many pass who will in the future 
be placed in positions of responsibility as landowners 
should not neglect this side of the question. Manures 
and hard wheat are not everything. 

There is no place for the wealthy owner with no 
intimate knowledge of country life and problems, 
who leaves all estate management, save the shooting, 
to an agent. He only corrupts himself and his 
associates by setting up a standard of extravagance 
and luxury. 

We find that the inaccurate assertions in theReport 
are being unscrupulously used on public platforms, 
and that the country is to be flooded with a body of 
irresponsible young men who have been instructed 
like parrots to repeat what they are told. The pro- 
moters of the movement evidently believe that an 
inaccuracy, if it is only repeated often enough, will 
be taken as the truth. George IV, we are told, 
related the story of Waterloo so often that at last 
he believed and declared that he was at the battle 
himself. 

In these circumstances, What is best for agricul- 
turists to do to defend their industry from attack ? 
To remain cool under fire, and if the enemy are 
firing wildly to let them spend their ammunition ; but 
to be alert the whole time and watch every movement. 
The movement which is now being undertaken is 
called the land campaign. A campaign against whom 
we can surmise from the speeches which have already 
been delivered. If there is to be a fight there should 
be no underrating of the enemy. Every agricultural 
district should be prepared to defend itself and the 
industry upon which it depends from the onslaught 
of Ignorance and Prejudice. Apathy simply invites 
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defeat, and for those who allow all to go by default, 
nothing remains but contempt. 

Agriculturists are in an exceedingly strong position. 
The facts and arguments of their opponents are 
wrong. The first thing, therefore, to do is to educate 
the public, which in the long run is a fair judge : to 
place the true position before the country, and to pay 
the greatest attention to accuracy. 

Where matters connected with the land can be 
improved, acknowledgment should be made. Agri- 
culturists should not take up a non possumus 
position, but fall in with any suggestions which are 
sound, practical, and not injurious to the industry ; 
at the same time any wild and revolutionary schemes, 
which generally injure most those who expect to get 
most benefit from them, should be opposed. 

In these days of log-rolling and oratorical clap- 
trap, one might weU despair of resisting this volcanic 
flow were it not that economic laws, which are 
as sure and steady as the laws of gravity, are on 
our side. The attempt to evade the stern laws of 
supply and demand wUl fail, and as these are the 
great causes of the present condition of the agri- 
cultural system, agriculturists need not feel too much 
alarmed as to the ultimate effect of the present 
endeavours of their opponents. 

If legislation, however, such as is proposed, were 
carried out, there would be a great dislocation in the 
industry, and while the process of readjustment — ^the 
work of economic laws — was going on there would 
undoubtedly be loss, inconvenience, and suffering. 
As we have said, our belief is that the greatest 
distress would fall on the labouring population. 
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